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ABSTRACT . . 

This report describes a study on how perceptions of 
home climates, school climates, >nd interaction between the two 
factors might affect academic achievement and school related behavior 
among students of. different racial/ethnic groups, sex, and 
socioeconomic background. The report summarizes procedures and 
results of the ethnographic phase, in which seventh graders from five 
ethnic groups (Portuguese American, Jewish American, Irish American, 
Armenian American, and West Indian American) were studied to 
determine perceptions of family organization, relationships, and 
family influence on. personal development; and to explore subjects' 
perceptions of tlieir school climates. Results of a survey among 
seventh and eighth graders from 10 ethnic/racial groups to elicit 
their ratings of 13 home climate factors and 13 school climate 
factors are also summarized. The findings include: (1) racial/ethnic 
group differences in home climate perceptions; (2) similar 
perceptions of home climates within ethnic groups; (3) different 
perceptions of school climates among students of the same 
ethnic/racial group attending different schools; (4) differences by 
race/ethnic group, class, sex, and school in absences, academic 
achievement, and teacher-assigned social ratings; (5) independent 
effects of school and home climates on school outcomes; and (6) 
varying but important effects of discrepancies in school and home 
climate perceptions on academic performance and behavior. , 
Implications for improved educational practices are discussed. 
(Author/MJL) 
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FOREWORD 

<j 

The reporl: is presented in three volumes. Volume I introduces the 
study; explains its purposes and methods; presents a cross-case analysis 
of ethnographies on five racial/ethnic groups; reports on a questionnaire 
survey which builds on the ethnographies; and offers overall conclusions 
and implicationis for improved practice and future research. Volume II 
consists of the complete ethnographies of the five groups studied. 
Volume III, "A Practitioners' Guide For Achieving Equity in Multicultural 
Schools" summarizes the study findings^ and presents a step-by-step process - 
,for multicultural school improvement. 

Because thi^' effort builds on prior work, it is not possible cto 
adequately acknowledge here the many individuals who contributed indirectly 
to the study. Nevertheless, we wish to recognize those who participated 
directly, and identify their special contribution beyond the shared team 
effort. John D. Herzog (Co-Principal investigator) directed the ethnographic 
study, supervised field staff, edited the f ieldworkers' case writeups, 
" and is the author of the introduction to the ethnographies and the cross- 
case analysis. Herbert J. Walberg (Co-Principal Investigator) conducted 
the survey data analyses with myself (Principal Investigator and Study 
Director) and Mary Hyde (Programmer) , and h^ co-authored the survey report 
with me. I also wrote the Introduction and Conclusion to Volume I, and 
the Practitioners' Guide (Volume III) . Sarah L. Lightfoot (Co-Principal 
Investigator) participated in- critical conceptual, methodological, and 
interpreti;(ej)hases of ^e study. Marjorie H. O'Reilly (Survey Coordinator) 
managed the survey questionnaire administration and data feedback to 
the participating schools. Marjorie K. Madoff administered the pilot 
testing of the survey questionnaire, and participated .in its development. 
The fieldstaff for the ethnographic component, and the subjects of their 
case writeups are: Karen and Lester Holtzblatt, Jewish-American; Margaret 
McDonough and Pierce Butler, Irish-American; Seda Yaghpubian and Ara ^ 
Ghazarians, Armenian-American; Nancy Marshall and Mark Handler, Portuguese- 
American; and V. Mifchael McKenzie, West Indian-American. And, last but 
not least, Joni Herson who. typed the report and helped to coordinate 
the entire effort. 

Special recognition and thanks are also extended to the many school 
personnel, students, and parents who participated in the study, and to^ 
Michael Cohen (NIE Project Officer) for his kind assistance and encouragement. 
Although this was a group effort with individual specialities, I take 
full responsibility for any errors or misinterpretations of the complete 
study, beyond the sections of the report which I personally authored 
and edited. 



William J. Genova 
Principal Investigator and 
Study Director 



Abstract 



This two-year study which began in August, 1979, was undertaken 
to explore how school and home "climates" might possibly interact to 
affect the learning and behavior of students of diverse racial/ethnic, 
national origin, gender, and socioeconomic backgrounds. School clima:te 
aiid home climate refer here to such psychological/social factors as the 
extent of involvement, expressiveness, goal direction, challenge, and 
order, which characterize such environments. Prior research has documented 
separate school climate and home climate effects on student learning ■ 
and behavior, in this study the investigators set out to explore possible 
interaction effects — ^congruities and incongruities between such school 
climate cmd home climate factors, which may stimulate or fru^strate learning 
and acceptable/productive behaviors in the school settdng. The study 
included ethnographies of five racial/ethnic groups of seventh graders 
(N = 63) in five different communities, and a questionnaire survey of 
1,290 seventh and eighth grade students in six racially /ethnically mixed 
middle schools in five different coimminities. ^^^^ 

The major findings of the study are: 

1. Inequity in school outcomes is confirmed — there are significant 
differences among racial/ethnic (and class and gender) groups 

in the sample in days absent, (standardized) reading achievement, 
grade point averages, and teacher academic and social ratings 
(but not in suspensions) . . 

2. Some schools are more equitable than other schools— many of 

the school outcome levels for particular racial/ethnic (and class 
and gender) groups vary significantly, as do their ratings of 
their school climates, according to which school they attend. 

3. Schools vary more jthcm homes — adolescents who identify with 
particular racial/ethnic groups describe their home climates 
with striking similarity, yet markedly differently from other 
racial/ethnic groups. In contrast, ^students from the same racial/ 
ethnic groups who ^attend different schools in different communities 
characterize their schopl climates quite differently. By socio- 
economic c^^a^ and gender groups, students' ratings of their 
school climaltesvary much more than their ratings of their home 
climates. 

4. Schools and hemes both affect school outcome- -the statistical 

» . significance and magnitude of the correlations are highest for 

independent home-climate euid schools-climate effects on sdhool 
outcomes for all students, irrespective of racial/ethnic, socio- 
economic class, or gender groups. 

5. Home-school discrepeuicies affect school outcomes — for particular 
racial/ethnic groups who rate their school, climates higher than 
their home climates on specific variables, such "discrepancies" 
are correlated with posi^ve school outcomes (e.g., lower absence 
and higher achievement) in 73% of such cases. For the remaining 
27% of the discrepancies, negative school outcomes/^emerge 

(e\g., higher absence, low achievement) when the school is 
, rated higher than the home. Though significant, these correlates 
are modest and varied, showing few meaningful patterns for any 
particular sub-group across schools. 

\ ■ ■ 
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' I. INTRODUCTION 

A. ^'^ Purpose and Backgroiind 

. Multicultural Schooling 

This study is concerned with multicultural school ing~with teaching, 
learning r and social development in schools which serve students from 
varying racial/ethnic and national origin backgrounds. Historically, the 
democratic ideal of equal educational opportunity or equal educational attain- 
ment for all groups regardless of their racial/ethnic and national origin 
background has remained more aspiration than fact. Despite apparent gains 
in equity in America especially in the past two decades, differential edu- 
cational attainment remains between many minority and majority groups. 
Such differential, school success is self -perpetuating, especially as it 
often leads to its companion in inequity— poverty. 

Many reasons have been put forth to explain this pervasive and 
continuing inequity. Some have argued that inequity is structured into 
the very fabric of industrialized competitive societies, and that schools 
serve merely to sort, label, and credential students for the marketplace 
according to existing differences, i.e., to perpetuate inequity (Jencks , 
et al . , 1972) . Others view minority/poor students as inherently deficient 
or inferior, thus making a pessimistic or fatalistic appraisal of their 
chances of success even with school reform (Miller, 1978) . 

This study is rooted in a cultural differences perspective— a 
view that differential school success is best explained by differences in 
language, customs, values, norms, and attitudes which are characteristically 
a3SOciated with certain racial/ethnic, national origin, socioeconomic and 
gender groupings. For example. Lesser et al. (1964) , and Stodolsky and 



Lesser (1967) found distinct patterns of mental abilities associated with 
ethnic group membership, independent of social class. .In his replication 
of Lesser' s studies, Marjoribanks (1974) confirmed these findings, and added 
that different ethnic groups foster the. development of different patterns 
of home environmental factors related to different ethnic patterns of mental 
abilities. 

Several investigators have reviewed research that suggests a relation- 
ship between a student's cultural background, and differences in learning 
and thinking styles (Ramirez, 1974; Lesser, 1976? Dixon, 1977; Weinberg, 
1977). In a report of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights (1976), the signi- 
ficantly higher school dropout rate of Puerto Rican students is partly attributed 
to the American schools' unresponsiveness to their cultural background. 
Espinoza (1971) and liaosa (1977) give examples of specific conflicts between 
Mexican-American students and Anglo teachers, in classroom situations related 
to school failure. Hepner (1971) shows how value conflicts between Mexican- 
American boys, and the American school, contribute to a pattern of underachievement, 
Matluck (1978) explains how linguistic and cultural differences between 
stxadents and teachers interact to produce communication problems, which 
in turn affect student acl^evement and socialization. 

There is a rather. large body of literature on discrepancies between 
the needs and characteristics of various racial and ethnic minority groups, 
such as language differences, and teaching and learning in schools that 
emphasize the dominant culture, in his review of the literature on the 
performance of Spanish-speaking students, Brussell (1968), concludes that 
paper-and-pencil test scores, are directly related to the extent to which 
the student is socialized to the English-speaking classroom. Filmore (1978) 
calls attention to the difficulties presented to students where there is 



a mismatch between languages and culttires and between student and teacher. 
! Goetz (1978) attributes different male/female ability and school 

, achievement probl^s (e.g., as in mathematics and science) to differences 
in sex-role cultures^ in educational settings. Stoll (1974) describes how 
school achievement is affected jDy different value orientations toward certain 
subjects or school achievement in general held by md.les and females in our 
society. 

It is important to note, however, that despite such differences. 



many people from varying backgrounds share at least a common faith in scftb^l- 

ing as a route to "success," however defined. According to Boocock (1972): 

The empirical evidence has indicated that there . is relatively 
little difference among families in their valuation of achieve- 
ment. Most children and their parents value success and recognize 
formal education as cm important ingredient. What differs, is 
the degree to which a general yearning is translate^ into a work- 
able set of life goals and strategies for reaching them. Parents 
of school achievers not only expect more and Communicate this 
to their children, but they also teach them the behavior needed 
t<^ fulfill their expectations. In sum, what children who fail 
to 'make it' in school lack is role-playing skdll, npt the desire 
to succeed and because they do not know how to play the role of 
student, they are less likely to do the things that will lead 
to success (p. 76). 

This view is supported by Lewis (1970) , who describes an especially 

debilitating incongruity between the typically high aspirations of economically 

poor parents for their children and their frequent inability to provide 

models of achievement-producing behavior for their children. 

Such contrasts between aspirations and the family's abilities to 

assist offspring in achieving them have been especially well<-documented in 

studies of the school behavior of Native American children by Dumont and 

Wax (1969), Wax (1967), King (1967), and Wolcott (1967), for Example. Ogbu 

"X •• 

(1978) suggests that a similar dynamic occt^rs in the Schooling careers of 
children from varying other ethnic groups. ■ However, where parallel aspirations 
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and instrumental capabilities are better masked, a higher level of school 
performance by children is attained. This is documented in case studies 
of the Amish (Horteller and Huntington, 1971), rural France (Wyiie, 1957), 
and suburban Toronto (Seeley, et al., 1956), among others. 
. The Role of .School and Home "Climates" 

Schools tend to reflect the values, norms, and attitudes of the main- 
stream culture. In American schools, the mainstream culture has largely reflected 
the white, middle-class, Protestant work ethic—emphasizing, for example, self- 
control, subordinatior to authority, work achievement, piinctuality, and order. 
Students from different racial and ethnic groups come from homes that may or 
may not stress these norms. Thus, culture and language differences between 
predominantly Anglo school staff, and Italian, Chicano, JPue'rto Rican, Portuguese, 
Asi^, Indian, black and other racial/ethnic groups, ^an establish certain •dis- 
crepancies between the home and the school with largely unexplored consequences. 

This two-yea^ study which began in Aug||St, , 1979, was undertaken 
to explore how school and home "climates" might possibly interact to affect 
the learning "and behavior of stuj^ts.of diverse racial/ethnic, national 
origin, gender^ and socioeconomic backgrounds. By school climate and home 
climate we refer to such psychological/social factors as ^e extent of involve- 
ment, expressiveness, goal direction, challenge, and order, which characterize 
such environments.- Prior research has documented separate schosl clirrthte 
and home climate effects on student learning and behavior (Tricket and Moss, 
1968; Walberg and Mar joribanks, 1974; Brookover and Schneider, 1975; Genova 
and Walberg, 1977; Brookover, et al . , 1978; Miller, 1978, Moos and Moos, 
1978) . in this study we set out to explore possible interaction effects— ^ 
congruities and incongruities between such school climate and home climate 
factors, which may stimulate or frustrate learning and acceptable/productive 



beliaviors in the school set€ing. 

School and homis climates show wide variation in such factors, 

for example in the extent to which school and family members: 

. are involved (engaged^ pa3rtici{)ater included)/in school • - 
or home activities; ) 

* , ' " .to? 

• express (give/ shew, demonstrate) their ideas , opinions, 
and. feelings; 

. are given direction (guided) by certain goals (purposes, 
intentions, aspirations) ; 

• are challenged (aroused, provoked, motivated) td high v 
effort and high accomplishment; and \ 

\ ' 

. conduct their affairs in an orderly (organized, structured, \ 
disciplined) manner. 

\' • 

For students whdse school and home climates both show similar patterns regarding \ 
the same factors (e.g.,, high school and home involvenfent, ready expression ^ 
in school and home, etc.), their school cind home climates are described 
here as congruent (coinciding, in agreement, alike). For students whose> 
school and home climates are different (e.g., high school involvement and 
expressiveness--low home involvement and expressiveness, etc.), their schopl 
and home climates are described as incongruent (at variance, conflicting, 
different) . 

Little is known concerning which -congruities and incongruiti^ss 

^ between school and home environments might promote, and which xmight be counter- 

productive, to student learning and behavior. Lightfoot (1978) calls attention 

to X hias in educational literature ibhrcugh v^ich. general school-home incon- 

gruities are depicted mostly in negative terms. She argues that in general, . 

some congruities between home and school are destructive, v^ile other differences 

are constructive. 

Dissonance between family and school, therefore, is not only in- 
evitable in a changing society; it also helps to make children t» 
more malleable and responsible to a changing world. By the same 
token, one could say that absolute homogeheity between family 
and school would reflect a static, authoritarian ^society and dis- 
courage creative, adaptive development in children (p. 39) . 
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It is critical\ therefore, that we distinguish between creative 
* conflict and negative dissonance between family and school. The 

former is inevit^tble in changing society and" adaptive to the develop- 
ment ana socializatiwi of children. The letter is dysfunctional 
o to child growth and a^ulturation and degrading to families, commuhi-- 
ties, and culture. -Edubational practitioners, who are daily epgaged 
in trying to shape and clarify their relationship with parents 
and community, must especially leam to discern the positive and 
negative faces of conflict. Teachers and administrators must 
o recognize that differences and discontinuities between home and 
sehdol are no:: necessarily signs of hostility and threat, but 
rather are potentially constructive f or ;the teaching and learning 
process. Both teachers and parents, therefore, should be socialized 
to anticipate and tolerate a level of creative tension, differences, 
perspective's, and opposing value systems (pp. 40-41). 

. What Is A Multicultural School Climate? 

Operating from assumptions of culture deprivation, some schools 

simply place the burden on students of different cultural and language groups 

to conform (a^dapt, assimilate) to the mainstream culture, as reflected in 

predominantly "Anglo" school climates. Other schools have en^hasized cultural 

and language differences. Programs stressing black language and black studies, o 

for example, aim at highlighting and reinforcing those differences. Recent 

emphasis has been placed on multicultural approaches., where schools emphasize 

the positive elements of background a& well as mainstream culture. 

Multicultural and bilingual programs have proliferated in schools 

in the last decade. Such programs have shown wide variation, and have been 

associated with continued controversy. Miller (1978) concludes: 

i ' The problems with the full-scale bilingual-bicultUral school are 

obvious. It is possible that in a given district a respectable 
number of English-speaking parents would approve even enthusi- 
astically of their children Ipatning Spanish, but how many would be 
interested in having them acquire a working knowledge of Tagalog (p. 167)' 

However, what is a school to do that has several, or a dozen, different \ 
/ racial, ethnic, and linguistic groups? Overemphasis of cultural differences 
tends to reinforce isolation and inequity within the mainstream society. ^ 
Simply ignoring or denigrating cultural differences fosters an insensitivity 
that denies cultural identity and continuity. To construct a more defini- 
tive conception of multicultural ^ucation, however, we need to know . 
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more precisely the possible consequences of congruities and incongruities 

between home and school environments, on students of varying race/ethnicity, 

■ a 

national origin, class^, and gender groups. ' « • , 

Impetus to this study came largely from previous work on school 
climate by the principal investigator and his colleagues, especially in 
their w6rk with multi-racial/ethnic schools. One ejcample concerns their 
study of a state-sponsored, experimental, integrated city school (GenoVa 
and Thomas, 1976) . White middle class students were bused to the racially 
mixed school from surrounding suburbs. The school stressed the study of minority 
cultures in an "open" education environment. While demonstrating mciderately 
high affective and interpersonal learning, approximately two-thirdri ot ih^ 
predominantly lower class, black students regressed in cognitive learning 
(as compare^ to peers in the surrounding city public school) . For these 
students, the required skills, strategies, and discipline for academic., attain- 
ment were not fostered in that school environment. The white middle class 
students ^ared better in academic achievement, apparently because of greater 
congruity between "open" education and the independence and self-discipline 
fostered in many white, middle class homes. This notion is supported by 
investigators such as Rist (1973), who have described the often inadvertantly 
destructive jeffects of trying to impose an "open," middle class environment 
on lower class students. The contrr^st of this environment with a more "strict" 
home envirtrnment may establish conflicts such as passivity versus initiative, 
withdrawal versus" work and achievement, and subordination to authority versus 
sensitive coping and influence. 

In work currently in progress, Genova is studying the climate 
of a large urban high schbol with wide variation in student racial and ethnic 
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composition (tJie city has twenty-one different racial and ethnic groups). 

The student ratings of thirteen school climate factors^ show wide variations 

according to the students' home language and gender. For example, students 

from homes where Portuguese is the predominant language rate most of oi^r 

thirteen climate factors higher than the other home-linguistic minorities 

in that school. Conversely, students from homes where French/Haitian is 

the predominant language rate most of^qur climate factors low. In 

addition, these Portuguese students repdyt significantly higher course marks 

than the French/Raitian students. Morectyer,^ the Portuguese student population 

is the largest linguistic minority in the school; the French/Haitian population 

is one of the smallest linguistic minorities in the school. These results 

lead us to speculate about whether the predominantly" ^"^^ teachers in this 

school create merely a bi-cultural climate that is more Congruent with the 

larger sized Portuguese group. 

Other findings tend to refute this rather simple-minded logic, 

however. Students from homes where Chinese is the predominant language 

give average to low ratings to the school on several climate factors. For ^ 

example, otheir rating of th6 degree of "Order" in the school is the lowest 

of any group. They are also a relatively small minority in the school, 

yet their reported achievement is high. Likewise, females rate several 

school climate factors lower than males, yet females report significantly 

higheir course marks than male students in the school. The lower ratings 
r 

^These factors are: Community, Accessibility and iReceptivity, Involvement, 
Equal Treatment, Groupings, Learning Orientation, Expressiveness, Goal 
Direction, Challenge, Dealing With "Problems, Order, Options, Influence 
Distribution (see Appendix A for a definition of these factors) . They 
were derived from studies? of environmental factors of various types or 
organizations,* in which the factors' cluster around three coitmion dimensions: 
relationships: (affect) , task (productivity), and organization (structure). 
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by female students for "Equal Treatment'* and* "Influence Distribution" suggest 
that some sex bias exists toward females. Yet, female students in this 
school report significantly higher coxirse marks than male students! Futhermore, 
closer examination of the data shows different and complex patterns of specific 
climate factor ratings, and climate correlates, by students of different i 
racial, ethnic, class , and gender backgrounds. | 

Results such as these suggest that simple, direct relationships 
between school climate* factors and education outcomes are not readily evident, 
especially as they concern §^ecif ic racial and ethnic groups, socioeconomic 
strata, and males and females. As documented earlier, independent school 
climate and home climate effects have been demonstrated. Thus, the next 
logical step in our research appeared to be a study of what we expected 
to be rather complex interactions between combinations of these 
f actors---specif ic school climate factors; specific home climate factors; 
student race, ethnicity, class, and gender — and school success. We further 
reasoned that an effective, multicultural school climate wquld involve prim- 

( 

arily productive congruities and incongruities between school and home climates, 
irrespective of student race/ethnicity, class, and gender. 
B. Study Design cind Methodology 

The study design and methodology are only briefly described here, 
as more extensive treatments are given in Sections II and III which report 
on the ethnographic and survey components of the study design, respectively. 
What follows is a brief description of these components to explain how we 
approac:t ed our search for an effective, multicultural school climate, as 
developed in the preceding section. 
. Ethnographic Component 

In the first phase of the study we assigned five male/female 



fieldworker teams to five (similar) racial/ethnic student groups— Armenian , 

Irish, Jewish, Portuguese, and West-Indian. The fieldworkers recruited 

male and female, seventh grade students to interview and observe, from 

four schools in four dif ferment communities which; agreed to cooperate. Jewish 

students were recruited through a synagogue, as the two school systems approached 

were unwilling to "single out" any particular group of students for study. 

The fieldv^orkers were given two major tasks. First, they were 
to participate in the development of a home climate questionnaire based 
on their understanding how their student-subjects characterize thei r homes . 
To focus their work we reviewed with them our already developed school climate 
questionnaire, which we hoped to parallel in the home climatfe questionnaire. 
Their second task was to write up ethnographies for their respective groups — 
case descriptions and analysis of how seventh graders of particular racial/ 
ethnic and class backgrounds and genders, view the influence of their home 
climates, particulaUyr on their school success (see Section II, p. 12, for 
a detailed report on this component) . . 
. Survey Component 

Half way through the ethnographic study we developed a 147 item, 
15 page questionnaire which includes sections on student background informa- 
tion, school climate, and home climate factors (see Appendix A, p. 106). 
It was pilot tested and refined with 155' students, based on their (the students) 
suggestions and through statistical analyses of the results. We then admini- 
stered the questionnaire to all seventh and eighth grade students in six, 
racial/ethnically mixed middle schools in five different communities (N = 
1,290 students). An analysis and interpretation of the results of this 
survey is given in Section III, page 60. An overall interpretation of the 
finding's from both the survey and ethnographic components are given in Section 
IV, page 94 . 
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. Approach and Sensitivity 

Before turning to the ethnographic and sxarvey components of the study, 
we would like to emphasize several aspects of our approach and sensitivities. 

First, as interventionists our focus is on school improvement, not 
on home improvement (which we leave to others who are more comfortable with' the 
issues involved in home intervention) • Our study of home climate is simply 
^ to better understand the range, variety, and commonality of this important 
student background dimension, so that we may in turn bettier understand how 
schools might respond more productively to such variation. 

Second, we believe that schools should respond to individual needs, 
and that studies of group differences (e.g. , race/ethnicity , class, and gender) 
run the risks of stereotyping and value-laden comparisons. We have tried 
to avoid these common pitfalls, and perhaps not always successfully. We have 
undertaken this inherent risk because we also believe that a better (unprejudiced) 
understanding of group differences can help us to better understand, and to 
develop strategies for dealing with, individual differences. ^ Our view of 
effective multicultural schooling is where individual differences are recognized,.- 
valued, and treated with equity. 

Third, the treatment of home/school discrepancies and schpol outcomes 
is highly exploratory and speculative — it is not prescriptive.. The evidence 
uncovered regarding home/school climate discrepancies tied to school outcomes . 
requires replication. In Volume III, "A Practitioners* Guide For Achieving 
Equity In Multicultur/l Schools," onr prescription follows more established 
research and practice. It emphasizes general school climate improvement for 
all students, but includes a procediire for identifying j|)OSsible differential 
(inequitable) ef^eW^-^ on any student subgroups within the school. 

With tl^ese caveats in mind, we now turn to the ethnographic component 
of the study. 
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II. CROSS-CASE ANALYSIS 



A. Introduction 

The plan of this chapter is straightforward. First, we summarize 
the ethnographies appearing in Volume Two of the report, organizing the 
material under the three domains (Organization, Relationships, Personal 
Development)" and thirteen variables of the Home Climate Questionnaire (HCQ) . 
Thus, how the Jewish-American, Irish-American, etc., youths perceive their 
homes in terms of the "Structure" variable of the Organization domain appears, 
first in the summary section of this cha|)ter. We proceed next to "Influence," 
then to "Dealing With Problems" etc., through the thirteen variables, m 
the discussion of each variable, data from the study of Jewish-American 
youths appear first, since the f ieldwork with this group was most extensive 
and the results of it ar'e most thoroughly presented. The other groups are 
discussed in standard order throughout, according to the con5)leteness of 
f ieldwork and writing about them: Irish-American, Armenian-American, Portuguese- 
American, West Indian-Am^ican. Conclusions about the Portuguese and West 
Indian teenagers are the most tentative, among the five groups studied. 

Second, at the end of the discussions of the variables within 
each domain, we make predictions of how the adolescents whom we studied, 
and others similar to them, would be likely to answer the HCQ if it were 
administered to them in its present form. These are predictions of . central 

o 

tendencies, amd should not be interpreted as implying an abnormally high 
degree of uniformity of perceptions among the youngsters of these or any^ 
other ethnic groups. The predictions are essentially capsulizations of 
the summaries of perceptions by HCQ variables that comprise the bulk of 
this chapter. Unfortunately, only an uneven minority of the teenagers in the 
ethnographic study completed the HCQ, because it did not exist in final form i 
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the fieldworkers had mostly broken off contact with the youths. 

Third, at the end of the discussion of the variables within each 
domain we also offer a series of fairly explicit suggestions of how teachers 
and school administrators might reconstruct the climate of a school or class- 
room so as to stimulate groups of children similar to those in this study 
to greater educational product^ivity. A limited discrepancy model undergirds 
these suggestions: we assume that children learn most when they are asked 
to make sense of modest cognitive euid emotional disparities in their environments 
as predicated in the original proposal. We theji\efore do not suggest strategies 
for making home and school environments completely isomorphic, as most analysts 
of home-school relationships do, nor do we suggest revisions of the school 
climate that woul^. exaggerate differences between it and home climate for 
children of a particular ethnic background. Mode rat^ contrasts are our 
goal. 

We reiterate j here our position ^t^^t the summaries, predictions, 
arid suggestions of this ehfapter a^ply only to youths from each ethnic group . 
who were involved in this st;udy,' and to others similar to them. We do not 
claim that our findings are necessarily true for all Armenian-American seventh 

. / - 

graders in the United States, for example,* although we suspect that they 
have some versimilitude for them. We^Iso remind the reader that the data 
on the five groups differ in terms of depth, breadth,. and the thoroughness 
witb which they have been analyzed and written up. Specifically, information 
on Irish-American and West Indian-American girls is very sparse in the ethno- 
graphies; the sample of Portuguese-American boys and girls is unfortunately 
small; and no't all of the material on the West Indian-American boys was 
available when this cross-case analysis was being written. These circumstances 
are more fully explained elsewhere in this report. 

13 



Throughout the summaries, predictions f and suggestions of this 
chapter we avoid/direct comparisons among the five ethnic groups studied. 
We feel that explicit contrasts of this sort might be interpreted as disparaging 
of one or more of the groups. Further , consideration of how information 
about the home climate of each group might be used to improve the school 
performance of yowgsters from that group is likely to ber more productive 
than making comparisons. 

^ It should also be remembered that the ethnographies are basically 
the fieldworkers' codifications of how the separate sets of teenagers perceive^ 
their families and homes, fleshed out by parents' perceptions and occasional ^ 
observations by the f ieldworkers. The ethnographies should not be read 
as "objective" (i.e., etic ) descriptions of how the families function from 
a dispassionate outsider's perspective. 

In our view, the five ethnographic reports included, in Volume 
Two of this report demonstrate that the adolescents (and parents)^ studied 
in each community perceive their home environments in similar ways, . and 
that modal perceptions of honfe climates differ systematically from ethnic 
group to ethnic group. These inter-*comnunity contrasts are dramatic, both 
generally and with respect to participants" depictions of their homes along 

the thirteen dimensions of the Home Climate Questionnaire. They provide 

^ ■ * 

indirect support for two of the original hypotheses of the study: that youths 
from various ethnic groups will differ both in their perceptions of their 
homes and in their measured school performance. ^- ---^ , 
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B. Organization Domain 

'This Domain includes the adolescent's perceptions and feelings 
about '^how the family operates and functions to maintain itself, with 
respect to internal dynamics and also in relation to the outside 
world. Variables classified under Organization are Structure, In- 
fluence Distribution, Dealing with Problems, and External Relations. 
1. Structui:e . 

In developing questions for the; HCQ and in analyzing field- 
notes. Structure was defined as the degree to which the child sees 
parents as attempting to direct and influence the child's behavior; 
the strength of the child's perceptions that rules and standards 

exist for the behavior of family members? and the child's estimate 

. • * 

of the emphasis^ih the^family on obedience, control, and discipline, 

Vs-i responsibility and autonomy. 

The ethnography of the Jewish-American severfth-graders in\ 
Westville demonstrates that these youngsters perceive a clear frame- 
woric of rules and shorter range "decisions" as prevailing in their 
homes and as affecting their behavior. These rules appeSr to the - 
children to be generally equitable andr intended to benefit them, but 
also as negotiable with the parents and thus constantly evolving, in 
the direction of greater flexibility and responsibility for the teen- 
agers. A great deal of energy is invested in this negotiating, but - 
obedience and control are n^t major issues in the families, since 
discussion of rules and the outcomes thereof ^re evident to all. 

ft 

These seventh-graders, especially the boys, report doing few 
chores and routine Work around the house; they regard such assignments 
as unjustified. Their mothers accept maintenance of the household 
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economy as their responsibility, in which allocation they are tacitly 
joined by the fathers. The teenagers appear to classify "chores" as 
remnants from the days of greater dependence earlier in' their lives, 
which they aure trying to leave behind' with the support of their parents. 

These Jewish adolescents live busy, demanding schedules, 
especially during the school year, in which parents play important 
facilitating roles by providing transportation, financing, reminding, 
and encouragement. Ea^h child participates in his/her own mix of 
Hebrew School, lessons, sports, parties, hobbies, family visits, etc. 
The children look forward to. school vacations but are rapidly frustrated 
by the "free time" that occurs therein. Parents and youths collaborate 
*to structure such time, particularly in the summer, when many attend 
overnight camp. The children prefer camps in which the schedule of 
activities is determined in advance by the staff, rather than daily 
by the campers* choices. , 

Both boys suid girls in this group are allowed to roam their 

suburban, middle class neighborhood, on foot or bicycle, without 

« 

restriction, as long as they stay within ah area bounded by several 
majojJ highways. To go beyond, both permission and transportation 
by parents are required and fairly easily arranged. The times that 
the children may be out of the house, on their own, are clearly de- 

s 

marcated in each family's system of rules, particularly those for 
being home in the evening. 

The Irish-American teenagers in Rumfield, mostly boys in 
this sknple, also perceive a clear framework of rules and expectations 
operating irKtheir homes.' These rules are understood but rarely dis- 
cussed, by them ^ fellow household members ; they exist and change 



slowly in application to themselves, but not as the result of nego- 
tiation and deliberate evolution. These boys (and girls) accept the 
legitimacy of their parents' decisions. However, for a few obedience 
and control by parents are becoming issues* dealt with mainly by 
evasive tactics and rarely through discussion. 

Chores and work around tlie house do not appear to be topics 
of concern to these children ;„ most of the mothers singlehandedly main-, 
tain the homes, with little help from anyone else. The Irish teenagers 
have Unstructured after-school and vacation schedules, in general, 
although many boys play on organized sports teams. Otherwise, their 
free time is low-key, non-goal-directed, and much-enjoyed by all of 
them; it is mostly expended in the neighborhood and at home. Both 
mothers and fathers attend and support avidl^^. their sons" sports 

IP 

activities, but few are seen to encourage and facilitate their children' 
involvement in other organized enterprizes. 

The children are allowed to move through their Rumfield 
nei^ghborhood without restriction, as long as they are at home by des- 
ignated hours; They perceive other neighborhoods in both Rumfield and 
Boston proper as dangerous and hostile, and report few instances of 
being taken by parents to sites outside their familiar turf. 

Rules and regulations in the Armenian- American homes of 
Rivertown are well-known to the children who live in them. Control 
by and obedience to the parents is assumed, and little discussion of 
the rules occurs. The children regard their parents' regulations as 
well-intentioned but often excessively "traditional". (It should be 
remembered that all Qf t4ie parents and mo6t of the^children are foreign 
bom.) Although rules are seldom discussed in these households, it 



appears that they are articulated (i.e. , -verbally repeated) more often 
than is the case in the Irish-American homes. ' ^ 

All members of the Armenian families r including the teenagers, 
perform chores regularly. These are assigned in part according to 
tradional sex role definitions r and their legitimacy is not questioned 
by the youngsters^ The youngsters maintain a busy out-of -school schedule 
for the most part. They engage in athletics, lessons (e.g., ballet), 
and Armeni£ui cultural activities analogous to the involvements of the 
Jewish-American children. In addition, various of them have part- 
time jobs or assist in their parents' businesses, in assuming which 

0 

tasks they sense parental approval. Many of the non-economic activities 
(e.g., sports, lessons) Seem more"^ self -initiated and self-monitored. 
They need not depend on adults for transportation to and from such - 
involvements . 

The Armenian-American boys are free to escplore their nei^- 
borhood and perhaps^ beyond, and do not seem to attribute great danger 
to surrounding districts. Girls claim to spend more time at home, 
performing the somewhat more numerous chores they are assigned. Both 
boys and girls* adhere to clearly established deadlines for being home 
after school and in the evening. 

The Portuguese- American adolescents interviewed seem to shcire 
the belief that their parents demand respect and obedience from them, 
above all else. Most of them see their parents as traditional and 
strict, inviting little discussion of the rules through which the 
household operates. In these homes, girls typically have more chores 
than boys, whose contributions are expected to be financial, when they 
are somewhat older. Many of ;these students especially the girls, • 
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are required to be at home outside school hours, helping around the 
house, doing schoolwork, or simply staying off the streets of Hillside; 
organized activities such as lessons, hobbies, and even Portuguese 
cultural cuid religious events are infrequent.^ Some of the boys are 
allowed to spend time with friends, outside the house, during non- 
school hours. Many of these* youngsters' social worlds aref bounded by 

■ u 

the street or block on which they live, supplemented by visits with 
parents to the homes of relatives elsewhere in Hillside and other 
towns; girls, especially, are impressed with the idea that the world 
beyond the home is dangerous. i 

The West Indian-American boys perceive their parents to have high 
standards and high expectations for them as compared to the parents of 
peers of other backgrounds whom they know. However, many (Lut not all) 
of the boys find it relatively easy to evade or ignore their parents' 
regulations. They do v little work around the house for their parents, 
and aje involved in few organized and recurrent activities, such as 
teams and hobbies, outside the school. Much of their free time is spent 
informally at the neighborhood center sxid in minor, occasionally illicijb 
escapades in their neighborhood of Central City. 

Influence Distribution ^ 
Influence Distribution was defined fo^ this study as the child's 
perception of the power or "agency" exercised by individual, members of 
the family, within rules established by parents and applied to specific 
issues as they arise; as the degree to which individual family members 
seem to toe^llll^e to affect family affairs. 

The Jewish boys and girls sense themselves as involved in 
a joint effort with their parents to increase the youngster j' freedom \ 
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by demonstrations of the youngsters' reliability ando responsibility 
in activities of increasing complexity and significance. This "agenda" 
includes pressure by the teenagers on the parents to allow them greater 
privileges and freedom, through argument and citation of examples of 
reliable behavior. In general, they perceive themselves as able to 
influence their parents in directions they deem desirable. At the 
same time, they regard their parents as appropriate and final arbiters 
of their requests; the children do not always get what they want, but 
they believe that their parents are wiser than they are about the ways of 
the world. 

One of the ways in which paafents maintain their credibility 
as rule-makers is deliberate "injpolvement" of themselves in many of the 
activities of their children. They do this by occupying the same 
settings as their childr^en as often as possible; by planning and 
carrying out family excursions and other joint activities; and by 
serving as instigators and responders in conversations with the 
children on a wide range of topics. Some of the children ^Iso collab- 
orate willingly with their parents in special work projects around 
the house and yard, which contrasts with their resistance to chores 
and tasks assigned to them for independent completion. To the extent 
that parents seem in these ways, authentically and sensitively "involved'' 
in their children's lives, they are perceived by the children as both 
accessible and amenable to being influenced/by them. 

These Jewish seventh-graders perceive their mothers and 
fathers as essentially equal, albeit complementary, in terms of decision- 
making in and for the family. Certainly fathers do not dominate mothers 
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in these homes, although day-to-day* 'domestic matters are the women •s' 
to discharge^, with the men excused. The children appeal to mother, , 
father, or both in their attempts to change rules or gain opportunities 
to demonstrate ^competence. Sometimes they follow rather complex ^ 
strategies of persuasion, moving from one parent to the other. 

Irish^ American youngsters in our sanij^e make little effort 
to discufes and change the family situation, including the prevailing 
rules. They do not actively work towards independence; its achieve- 
ment Will occur inevitably, some time in the future. Some are restive, 
attempting to. evade parental regulations when possible, and occasionally 
showing signs of defiance. ' They express no notion ^hat parents' de- 
cisions are alterable in any major way by actions that they, the 
children, can take. As mentioned above, the rules governing the 
household are largely implicit and thus not easily pinned down for 
discussion. 

These students perceive their parents as caring for them, 
but in t distant, uninvolved way. Only a few of the parents try to 
scructure their own and the family's schedules so as to be able to "do 
things" together arid talk with their children in a rel^axed and non- 
instrumental atmosphere. Parents' attendance at their son^' athletic 
events i3 'the most common type of parental ' involvement in these Rumfield 
families. » 

There is also little evidence of joint decision-makiftg in 
these families. In most, the mother is in charge of events within the 
home, the father of representing the family to the outside world. The 
ideas and wishes of children are neither solicited or rejected, in 
* either case; th^y are assumed to be irrelevent by all concerned, in- 
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eluding the children. In many homes, the father's dominance in external 
affairs appears to be more symbolic than actual; the children perceive 

.'^b mother as the more-influential spouse. ' - 

\- ^ .*■*'. 

The Armenian-ftmericans ^ perceive their fathers as the most 
ft 

powerful figiares ,in their homes. As children , they do not expect to 

■ * . . ' . ■' J' 

^ influence family decision-msiking directly , although they! do not feel 

inhibited about making their opinions kndwn tp their parents . Although 

influence is concentrated in^^ hands of parents and (especially) 

fathers in these families, the yoyngsters indicate that physical : = 

punishment is very seldom used, > ' * 

ArmenicUi parents apparentlS^ make -few deliberate efforts to 

" ■ ■ * 

^ involve themselves in the activities and settings chose^ and occupied 
by their sons and* daughters. On the other hand, almost all, members of 
. each Armenian household participate regularly in the multitudinous 
cultural and religious events of the Armenian- American community in 
Rivertown. This participant ion produces a wide range o£ shared exper- 
iences for the members of each household. 

Little information on Influence Distribution is available 
"i^r-ehgngthTiaqraph v -^ pg^e^tTTigqe^i^-Americatifl , as discussed:" undeir 

Structure, s^arents expect respect and obedience from their children, 
but the actual mechanics of decision-making are not described. Direct 
and indirect parental involvement in the youths* social and recreational 
affairs is limited, since in many homes both parents work, and the 
ciiildren's participation in such activities is itself slight. 

I'he internal dynamics of tl;ie West Indian homes are infre- 
quently discussed in the report on that group. The ethnographer indi- " 



cates that "home life" is an Especially private sphere for West Indians, 
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making discususion of it with the boys especially difficult. The boys 
and their parents appear to inhabit mostly separate worlds. When they 
kre at home, the boys move in settings almost completely controlled 
by their parents; outside the home, they run their own affairs , with 
little reference to parents' wishes euid^ seemingly out of the parents' 
realm of understanding. 

Dealing with Problems 

This variable was defined for this study as 1:he child's 
perception of the effectiveness wj.th which the family carries out basic 
routii^es and resolves issues as they arise; his/her perception of 
the outcomes of the family interaction process, as mediated by its 
structure, decision-making style, apd quality of its relations with 
outsiders. 

The Jewish, youngsters appear to have faith in the vitality 
of the family systems in which tljey live. They trust, although they, 
•i'^'^^^jiot always like, their parents' judgements of their matiirity and 
ireadines^Vf^^ re^onsibilities. They feel listened and responded 

to by their par(BfttSi^v::C^ that parents are "old-fashioned" .^re made 



\ 



ittf^cjuShtly'; Mdst tKe^'ybiffi^^ their hoines as supportive 

and harmonious environments ift^^^^ This variable is 

not dis^ixssed extensively in the. ethnography oA ; the Jewish seventh- 
graders, 6r in the other ethnographies.. 

The Irish youngsters' overall reticence makes it difficult to 
conclude much about their appraisals of their families' efficacy in 
dealing with problems. They are not accustomed to sharing opinions 
.on such matters with outsiders, according ^to the ethnograp^J^r. 



The Armenian children express some ^impatience and frusta- » 

tion with their parents ' " traditional" modes of structuring the home. 



solving problems, and. dealing with the outside worl^. The youngsters 
feel that they know how more assimilated families! deal with problems, 
-and are annoyed that their kncfwledge about such matters is not sought 
and used by their parents « 0 

Again, information directly bearing on Dealing with Problems 
is not available from the Portuguese informants. However, the adolescents 
seem to regard their families as viable and reliable economic units, upon 
with they can depend for sustenance and to which they expect to con- 
tribute in the not-so-distant future. 

Little information on this topic exists in the report on 

the West Indian boys. 

External Relations 

For this study, this variable was defined as the child's 
perception of the degree of trust and ease with which family members .. ^ 
*deal with persons who are not family members; the fluency and con- 
viviality of relations with outsiders. Data on this subject are 
discussed under Relationships ; Ethnicity a nd Religion, (pp. 35-38). 
Predictions of Scores on HCQ Organizati on Variables 
The .receding observatxoiis lead us to the following predictions 
of how the adolescents in the five samples would describe, their families 
in the Organization component of the Home Climate Questionnaire (HCQ): 

Jewish-American : medium in StriictUfe, high in' Influence 

Distribution, high in Dealing with Problems 

Irish-American: high in Structure, low in influence -Distribution 
no prediction in Dealing with Problems 

. Armenian-American: High in Structure, low in Influence Distri- 
bution, medium in Dealing with Problems 

Portuguese-^Rmericaiv:-mediuHM:«-hj^rh-^*^-^ "° prediction i 

, Influence Distribution, medium in Dealing 

with Problems _ ' 

West Indian-American: medium in Structure, low in Influence 

Distribution, no prediction in Dealing 
with Problems. ./ 
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Extrapolations to the School Setting ^ 

We have applied a limited "discrepancy" model in deriving these 
extrapolations. We assume that modest contrasts between a child's 
perceptions of home climate and school climate stimulate his/her 
academic productivity. 

Jewish-American children like those who participated ini this 
research are likely to thrive in a clearly-structured school in which 
teachers can be convinced to modify rules and requirements according to 
the needs cuid competence of individual students. These youngsters 
are accustomed to negotiating with responsive adults many of the con- 
ditions of their lives. They iriay be frustrated by school personnel 
who are complet3ly unwilling to negotiate, and bewildered in a school / 
that asks them to. establish their own academic goals and rules for 
behavior. Their teachers should. be purposeful individuals,. whp will 
not react defensively to the youngsters' frequent initiatives. Z^^^^^Y!^ 
should be accessible to the students for individual conference^, and 
evince genuine interest in the students' activities and ^.personal 
opinions. V"^ 



In terms of School Cliii^ten5ueStionnai.^e (SCQ) variables^ '~ 
we^ predict that Jewish-Americait-chiJ.dren like those in our sample 
«rxill ^o well in a school that they fate high in order, medium in 
Options and low with Problems and Influence Distribution. 

V Irish-ftmerican youths like )^ose in the Rumfield group might 
liest understand a school in which rules and regulations are clearly 
/Jjstabli^shed and seldom discussed or questioned. However, they might 
iriake more academic progress in a setting in which they are guided 



tb assunie evei^-increasing responsibility for establishing their own 
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atademici goals and norms for behavior . A highly differentiated 

cTjirriculum, and opportunities for individual modifications of the 

, , * 
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general program, might be confusing to them, but perhaps not if they are 

earful ly supervised and encquraged^in th e u se qf_s uch options > Teachers 

need to give students from this group rather careful instructions for 
assignments and projects. They should expect little immediate en- 
thusiasm for one-to-one relationships with the instructor, and an- 
ticipate that the children will initially interpret negatively a - 
teacher's expressions of interest in their lives and opinions. 

In terms of SCQ variables, we predict that Irish-American 
children like those in our sample will respond productively to a 
school that they perceive as high in Influence Distribution and Options-, 
and medium in Order and Dealing With Problems. 

Armenian-Jtoierican youths from backgrounds similar to those 
of our subjects in Rivertown will be able to achieve weLl in a struc- 
tured school that mirrors the climate of their homes. However, these 
youngsters are also capable of operating autdnomously in spheres of 
their lives not closely supervised by adults. A school in which they 
are challenged and guided to apply this capacity to academic affairs 
seems likely to maximize their learning. A wide range of options in 
ar^hoQl program would be supportive of this effort. Teachers , as 
authority figures, are likely to receive good and careful work from 
these children. They will expect relatively impersonal relationships 
with teachers, preferring to interpret the events of their lives on 

trieir own. ' 

In .terms of SCQ variables, we predict that Armenian-American 
teenagers like those in our sample will respond productively to a 
school that they perceive a^ high in Options and Influence Distribu- 
Txdn7~mearum^ 

*?e will make fewer predictions about Portugaie s e- Ame r ic an 
youths similar to our Hillside subjects, because we possess limited 
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— datB~~frcRnr^'smaIl number of respondents of that background. Such 
children seem likely to be comfortable in a structiired school, with 
teachers who are relatively unambiguous in their expectations of them. 
They may seem uninterested in conventional options and extra-curricular 
opportunities, since their thinking may be focused on family and job- 
oriented matters; the development of xinorthodox options may be a 
means of stimulating their academic productivity. They may be sus- , 
picious of efforts by teachers to get "close" to them, since adults 
in their out-of-school life seldom approach them in this way, and the 

teachers themselves are likely not to be members of their kinship and 

. . / • , 

ethnic networks . 

In terms of SCQ variables, we predict that Portuguese-American 
children like those in our sample will function well in a school they 
discern as high in Order and Options, and mediiffli in Dealing With Problems. 
^ We emphasize that these predictions a^^e e».tremely tentative, for reasons 
already specified. 

We also propose few extrapolations for youngsters like the 

Central City Weat TT>dian>AinQrieaii_ bQys^. Given^the high expectations 

and rigid controls imposed by parents at home, and the relatively 

/ unstructured lives these boys lead outside of home and school, clear 

' . . . / ■ ■-. • ^ ^ . 

rules and explicit demands for academic productivity s6em required in 

the school. Teachers should riot expect students from this group to . 

-feel comfortable interacting with them, s ince the boys do not perceive 

adults in general as responsive, to their needs and wishes; if teachers 

can respond quickly and appropriately to reasonable suggesti6ns made 

— 4>y^4l^ri3oys7- a^-^!m^ by the latter to the school 

may emerge. • 
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. ' In -terms of SCQ varial>les, we predict that West Indian- . 
American adolescents like those in our sample will respond productively 
to a school they perceive as high in Order and Influence Distributiort^ 
and medium in Options. These predictions are also extremely tentative. 



C. Relationships 

• This Domain includes the adolescent's perceptions and feelings abojat 
hcM the meoibers of his/her household get along with and support each other. 
Variables included under Relationships are Cohesiveneness, Involvement, 
Communication, Equity and Factions, and Ethnicity and Religion. 
Cohesiveness and Involvement 

We will discuss these two variables together. Cohesiveness is 
define^ here as the child's sense of thesup^ort and affection, and absence 



of basic conflict, that prevail among family members. Involvement is .the 

child's perception of the frequency and intensity of activities undertaken 

by family members, together, involvement has alre^y been partly explored 

under Organization : Influence Distribution , above. 

Both children and parents in the Jewish"American families report 
# 

deliberate and effective efforts to promote what they call "family feeling" 
in their homes. The youngsters> in particular, perceive concern and affection 
to emanate from their parents, and aire at a "pre-individuated" age when 
the sense that they belong to a warm family unit is pleasing to them. They ^ 
have fairly precise ideaB^about occasions vfeen '^fa mily f ee ling^ m ay~;be e sp 
strong (e.g., dinner, outings, certain collaborative work projects), and 
criteria^ for predicting its occurrence (e.g., no outsiders present, all 
members involved and enjoying themselves) • Both children and .parents seem 
to assume that the* latter will make vigorous efforts to promote the cohesiveness 
of t he family, especially through involving themselves in many of the activities 



of the children, but similar efforts by the teenagers are not expected %nd 

•a 

do not occur. 



Parents deliberately jLnvolve themselves in tneir children's lives 
by doing sports and hobbies with them, facilitating the teenagers' participation 
■ ' • 29 
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in activities via transportation and monitoring the youths' schedules , and 
both initiating and responding to opportunities to talk to the youngsters 
on a wide Vange of subjects. The adolescents, in turn, Carefully' appraise - 
the sensitivity and quality of their parents* attempts to stay involved , 
with them. Effective involvement by parents ensures and enhances the cohe- 
siveness of the famil^» especially from the point of view of the adolescent. 

The adolesce]^J|s do not attempt to involve themselves in the lives 
of their parents outside of th'e^i^^me',^ and parents effectively exclude their 
youngsters from participating in most of the adult activities they engage 
in beyond the homestead: the effort at "involvement" is unidirectional and 
restricted in range. Parents ^courage children to know and feel attachment 
to members of the extended family, largely through visits on wedcends and 
holidays. 

The Irish^Ameriean children perceive their parents as supportive^ 
and concerned ^JDput them, but not demonstrative in their expressions of 
affection. The children, in turn, express respect, but articulate little 
affection, for their parents. Occasions when something like "family feeling" 
might arise wore not m e ntioned by th e chil d r e n y th ese y o ung s t e r s exp e ct, — 



for example, that family outings will inevitably be boring. Parents only 
occasionally involve themselves in their children's lives (e.g., attending 
boys* sports contests), and^eir activities outside the home are very vaguely 
comprehended by the children. The fieldworker suspected that considerable 
disharmony exists in many of these homes, although^ it was directly discussed 
by none of the children, interaction with extended kin is sporadic and 
not strongly promoted by the parents. 



Deliberate efforts to promote cohesiveness were not reported by 
Armenian-American youths, either, but instances of enjoyable shared activity 
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were frequently cited. In particular, members of these families work together, 
around the home aiid in some of the parents' businesses, ^d participate 
as a group in the cultural ^nd religious affairs of the community. There 
is little evidence of disharmony in these homes as const itute'd during the 
time or the study. As immigrants, the parents are not easily able to involve 
themselves in the affairs of the youngsters outside of the home and the 
Armenian cultural scene. Nontheless, a high level of corporate activity 
prevails within the home, to which all members apparently willingly contribute; 

The Portuguese^'American youths appear to regard their homes as 
essential subsistence bases from which to make their ways in the world. 
Tamily feeling is appai^ently neither discussed nor deliberately prbmoted,^ 
but the children sense that fellow members are committed to mutual assistance 
to each other. Parents do not involve themselves in the children's activities, 
but the children are vicariously and sometimes directly involved in the 
work worlds that their parents and other relatives occupy. The family as 
a cohesive economic unit is an important concept in the lives and thinking 
of these children. Connections with extended kin are regularly cultivated 
by the members of roost households. 



The West InSjan-American boys are protective of the privacy of 

- ■ \ ^ 

their homes: events theresare felt to be the exclusive property of thu members. 
Yet much of the energy and enthusiasm of the boys is directed to activities 
outside home and family, from whi^h they appear to be striving to disentangle 
themselves, at least emotionally* ^^ents have high ambitions for their 
children, but are very slightly involv^<J^in the most important events in 
the youths' lives. Their parentis' out-of-t;he-home activities, including 
involve ments^'^ ^ ar e o f littt e Interest to the se boys. ^ ^ 
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Communication 

Communication is defined for present purposes as the child's per- 
ception of n the accessibility* .of family meinbers to each other for the exchange 

of information, ideas, and feelings; and the child's perception of members' 

ft 

respect for each other's privacy within the home. 

,A gredt deal of talk on a wide range of subjects characterizes . 

ijxe Jewish-American households in this sample. Parents seek out children ^ 
to discuss a wide variety of topics, from trivial to "deep;" adolescents 
likewise initiate discussions with the parents on many subjects, excepting 
only relations with the opposite sex. This potential for discussion with 
their parents is valued highly by the youngsters, who feel that the conversa- 
tions often aid them in the quest for maturity and autonomy. Parents and 
child are able to continue having' these discussions to the extent that the 
child perceives his/her parents,as sensitively "involved" in his/her life (see 
above); in this sample, most of the parents are so perceived by their offspring 

Parents feel a virtual imperative to communicate with children 
about adolescent affairs, but no necessity to discuss with the youths aspects 

-of their om adult lives. As a result, "communication" in these homes focusiss 
almost entirely on the children's enthusiasms, problems, and interests. 
Although each child in the sample has his/her own room, the privacy he/she 
enjoys depends on the parents' estimate of his/her demonstrated maturity: 
the more of this, the greater the privacy accorded. 

The Irish-American families contacted by our fieldworkers contrast 
strikingly with the Jewish families on this dimension. The term, reticence, 
seems applicable to both juvenile and adult members of these households. 

n?arents"^"nQ^ s6 ^<r^ ^ childr e n to d iscuss specif ic topics; adolescents-^ 

appear to avoid conversations with, and even long sentences directed at, 
their parents. The communication that does occur, revolves around daily, 
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pragmatic concerns. The parents' interests'ahd* activities outside ot the 

• •} • I 

home 'are infrequently mentioned to the youngsters. In many homes, the fither 

I ^ 

seems especially removed from coOTK^ication with the children and the mojbher. 
Privacy is a special issue in these homes, related to the habj|t 

i 

of reticence. Adults arid children can be so reticent because family m&fbers 

5-, 

so highly value each other's and »their dwn mental and physical privacy .| 

\ / / 

So far as possible in these modest hpmes the boys and girls have their|ovm 

rooms and spaces, the boundaries of vdiich even the adults respect. 

In the Armenian-American families there is considerable injformal 

discussion aboyt numerous, usually non-sensitive subjects, but the ^imperative" 

to ccmmunicat^ fully and on almo st ey ^ything is not felt. The A|4jeniari 



subjects in the study report that they feel free to express 



theQi4< 



fsejfves to 



their parents on any subject, but that the^ir requests, proposals, and even 
information supplied are frequently ignoredu On the other Jfiand, parents 

and teenagers participate in so many activi :ie^s yogetherr'-tiousework, school 

• ^\ ' \ ■ / 

homework, cultural and religious affairs,, e/en businesrs — that lines of communi- 



cajbioh are mpre open than the content and frequdnc^of conversation on specific 



topics miqlyt 



ftt suggest . The Armenian youn gster may jiave a better idea of 



the activities of his/her parents in the adult ki<^Tld thaW the children of 
other ethnic groups. Most oy the youngsters in the sample have their own 
room, but the significance pf privacy in this/ group is ynot discussed in 
t the ethnog^phy, 

Thex^tent of/communication amond household members in the Portuguese^ 
Ameri^arP cbmmunity^^t^not examined in the/report on this group. Apparently, 
neither reticence nor the "discuss everything" ethic prevails. With both 
— par e nta^xind older oiblinga f r equently ^^^c^ ng at jobs^-tha^t-take-tj^em-out- - 



of the house" at different' times, recurrent concentrations of family members 



when extensive talk is possible do not materialize. Full privacy for family 
members, including the adolescents, is difficult to provide in the relatively 
small houses occupied by these families, but it is regarded as cin appropriate 
goal for all to aspire to. 

We know little about communication in the homes of the West Indian* 
American youths.. It appears that parents frequently talk to the boys about 
the expectations they have for the boys' education, behavior, and future, 
and about th-eir West Indian heritage, which is supposed t:o differentiate 
them from American slacks. The boys listen respectfully and seriously, 
seldom communicating about the activities and projects in which they are 
involved Outside of the homef, and ^Atidh dominate their conversations with 
peers. No evidence appears in the material on these boys about the amoiint 
of privacy they feel they enjoy or want within their homes. 
Equity and Factions 

This variable is defined the present research as the child's 
sense of how fairly family members treat each other, and of the importance 
of favoritism and power alliances within the household. It is a topic on 
rf^inh fiV^ lafhwogyaph-gftq prAQAnt: rather stkimpy 'data^ — 

The Jewish children seem to regard their families as basically 
equitable institutions. In some of the homes, older siblings are resented 
for having greater privileges, but this is not an endemic condition of the 
group. The girls do not appear to resent doing; more chores than the boys. 
Sometimes parents' decisions are disputed, but in general the mothers and — 
fathers of this group of children enjoy the respect of their sons and daughters 
as . even-handed and fair. , ' 

■ — Irish sample, "some of taigngfeventS graders perceive specific 

siblings as exercising unwarranted privileges with respect to their ages, 
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but equity does not emerge from the interviews as a maj^r issue in the hfemies. 
Since the Irish youngsters were very reluctant to say lany thing negative \ 
to the fieldworker about thd^ families, it is hard to know if we are in \-/ 
touch with the ch:^ldren*s re^ feelings on this topic. 

Some of the J lrmenian girls, expressed resentment at having to do 
domestic chores, while their brothers are more or less exempt^ frgm such 
assignments. <This is ah echo of the ".traditional ism** cf tfiese homes, previously 
discussed. Otherwise, the youngsters . seem to perceive their parents as 
fair, and their homes as unsullied by favoritism and power alliances. 

The Portuguese girls also do more work around the house than their 
broithers, yet expressions of resentment are xmuted. The family as a mutual 
aid society is a basic theme" of Portuguese-American family life; persistently 
inecpii table treatment would damage its capacity to serve as sudh. 

No data on this topic appears in the materials on the West Indian 
boys. ' 

Ethnicity and Religion (and External Relations) 

We define thisf* variedblq here as the child's awareness and degree ) 
of acceptance of his/her ethnic and religious roots. Ideas about roots 
are frequently expressed in discussions of persons and events external to 
the family, i.e., a friend is referred to as "Armenian also"; a neighborhood * 
event is something everyone from "our church" attends; etc. Thus, in this 
section we will discuss Ethnicity and Religion together with the child's 

L 

percepti on of his/her family's han dling of External Relations » which was 
previously defined. 

The Jewish^Americam children were recruited from Hebrew School 
' classes at two Westville temples. Most of them prepared for their Bar,. Mitzvahs 
during the fieldwork year, and their friends, in general, are also Jewish. 
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Yet .ijieither .religious belief s nor cultural aspects of their ethnicity impinge 
clearly on the adolescents,!,jiJ^^ the functioning of their families. 

Rarely are family customs identified as "Jewi^;" rarely do the children - 
quote their parents as urging them to behave in certain ways because Jewish 
people ought j!;0 d^ so. Ethnicity and religion are formal "givens" in the • 
lives ,6f i;i[ese teenagers, .the sources of little that is vital: not pride, 
not embarrassment, not guidetnce in the affairs of life. 

Dealing with the external world does n^ seem to be a problem 
for these families, in the eyes of the teenagers. In this delusion the 
youngsters may be unthinkingly ^couraged by their parents, who make no 
effort to share their struggles and experiences with the boys and girls. ^ 
Except in one family, economiq problems seem not to exist, so far as the 
children are concerned. To them, the world beyond the front door is a network 
of resources to exploit: camps and t:lasses to attend, games to play, malls 
to windowshop, etc.; television is always available. Aside from traffi6, 
f^w dangers exist out there that the child and his/her parents cannot cope with 

The Irish-American teenagers were amused /and puzzled by the field- 
worker's questions about their "Irishness." They are aware of a certain cachet 
about being Irish, at least in contemporary Boston,, yet can identify no 
personal characteristics of themselves that are especially Irish. They pretend 
to no knowledge of Ireland, past or present. Questions on these topics 
embarrass them. Concerning the Catholic faith to which they all formally 
subscribe, they are clearer: it is dull and irrelevant, in their opinion, 
with no bearing on their present and anticipated- lives. 

■ The Irish youngsters had few ideas about how their families handle 
external relations. » These children's awareness is largely bounded by home, 
school cuid neighborhood; parents* deajliags with outsiders is one of the 

■ 
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topics seemingly seldom discussed within the family circle. The fie^d- 
worker especially noted the contrast between these children's claims to 
maturity cuid their naivete about the functioning of the adult world. 

' Ethnicity and religion are both important to the Armenian-American 
youths and their families. All are immigrants, whose native tongue is Armenian > 
and all live in the heart of an Armenian community which has become a national 
center of an "Armenian Renaissance," through which many persons of this 
background are rediscovering their ethnic (and religious) roots. These 
4^children speak Armenian with friends, family members, and other adults, 

and participate in a large ntimber of sports, social, and educational activities 

organized by Armenian organizations in Rivertown. They appreciate that 

■ ■ * 

being Armenian does not result in discrimination or persecution' in this 
V country, and try to avoid appearing clique-ish vis-a-vis other students 
in school. 

As with the children of many recent immigrants, the Armenian young- 
sters are moderately critical of certain aspects of their parents' adjustment 
to life in this country. Some cultural practices and expectations for young 
people sean . overly "traditional" to the younger generation. All of the 
families in the study attend one or another of the Armenian churches in___ 



the town, but religion does not seem to play a major role in the lives of 
any of the youngsters. ^ 

Most of the Portuguese-American children can speak Portuguese, 
all have a sense of connecticjn with the Azores of the mainland, even 
to a particular community there. It is hard to tell from the materials 
whether "being Portuguese" is considered by the youths to be advantageous, 
disadvantageous, or neutral'. Most of their friends are. of Portuguese extraction, 
and they live in a neighborhood heavily populated by co-ethnics: a degree 
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of nnitual attraction must prevail. Extended family members are supposed 

to assist each other, but it is not clear whether fellow Portuguese-Americans 

are expected to be more supportive to one another than to an American of 

another background. These families and the teenagers all attend local Cathplic 

churches fairly regularly , but otherwise religion does not seem to occupy 

a prominent position in their lives. ^ „ . „. ._ 

The parents of the West Indian-American boys attempt to impress 
upon then that they are different from euid advantaged compared to blacks 
of southern and northern U.S. extraction. However, the boys seemingly reject 
this argument. They sense that whites do not usually distinguish between 
them and American blacks, and that the latter resent expressions of, West 
Indian differentness and alleged superiority. Thus, while associating primarily 
with boys of West Indian background, these youths try to slough off whatever 
West Indiaii culture traits thiey possess and become as "American" as they 
can. The ethnographic materials are silent about the boys' involvement 
in church and religious affairs. 

Predictions of Scores on HCQ Relationships Variables 

The preceding>considerations lead us to the fo\^owing predictions 



of how the five groups would describe their families in the Relationships 
.component of the hCq : . 

• * ■ ' 

Jewish-American: high in Cohesiveness eUid involvement, high in 

Communication, medium in Equity and Factions, 
medium in Ethnicity and Religion 

Irish-Americam: medium in Cohesiveness and involvement, low in 

Communication, low in Equity and Factions « medium 
' ; ; ^ in Ethnicity and Religion . 

Portuguese-American: high in Cohesiveness and involvement, not rated 

in Communication, medium in Equity and\ Factions, 
high in Ethnicity and Religion 

Armenian-American: high in Cohesiveness and involvement, medium, in 

Communication, medium in Equity and Factions, 
high in Ethnicity and Religion 
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West Indiaii-AiRerican: low in Cohesiveness and Involvement, hot rated 

in Coimniunication , not rated in Equity and Factions, 
low in Ethnicity and Religion 

Extrapolations to the School Setting ' <^ 

Again, we apply the limited discrepeUicy model in deriving these 

proposals. 

Jewi sh"Ame r ican teenagers like those \9ho participated in this 
project might be stimulated by a partial contrast at school to the cohesiveness 
and involvement of adults that they experience at home. In school, they 
will profit from pressure to produce good work increasingly on their own. ' 
The school environment should be warm, but not indiscriminately accepting. 
These students should be challenged to use and develop their already con- 
siderable communication skills in their school work axid dealings with teachers.' 
Their intellecttial interests might- be broadened via a sensitive multicultural 
program stressing both content dealing with various ethnic and religious 
groups, and the esftablishment of processes\in the school through which members 

' - — \ 

of different groups can dome, to associate with each other more comfortcQ^ly. 

In terms of the SCQ vairiables, we predict that Jewish-Americai\ 
children similar to thoise in our sample will do well in a school that they 
rate' as medium in Community and Involvement, medium in Accessi^fflity and 



Receptivity, high in Equal Treatment, and low in Groupings (i.e., the absence 
of delusive cliques, etc.). , 

Irish-American youngsters similar to the ones we worked with seem 
lilcely to benefit from efforts to build their communication and interpersonal 
skills, eilren though the children are likely to be uncomfpi^able at the beginning 
of such a program. Teachers must notice and reward even^modest examples 

of self-jexpression at 'the start, cuid give considerable respect to the children's 

I ' 
exquisite sense of privacy. Heightened f^eli^ng 
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cipatlng In a class or school in which members communicatei with each other 
effectively may enhance these youngsters* curiosity and readiness to learn. 
Like the ^Jewish youngsters, their dedication to learning might also be increased 
through participation in' a multicultural program that includes information 
about their own background and that of other ethnic groups, as well as school* 
wide efforts to increase inter^roup communication. Some semi«-exclusiye 
groupings of these children with peers going through similar phases of growth 
4nay be necessary while they are developing communication skills. 

In terms of SCQ variables, we predict that Irish-American children 
similar to those in our sample will do well in a school that they assess 
as high in Community and Involvement ,^ high in Accessibility and Receptivity, 
medium in Equal Treatment, and medium in Groupings. ^ 

According to the fieldworkers, the Armenian-American children 
believe that they are not listened to by adults at home, and sometimes by 
adults at school also. Efforts by< teachers to involve these youths in result-, 
getting discussions an^ conversations might enhance their 'overall involvement 
in schoolwork. Armenian students might also profit from chances to employ 
their skill at working cooperatively directly to the business of the school 
\^(e.g., group projects, student government), perhaps in the process"^ serving ^ 
as models for other students. 

Their status as recent immigrant3, and their families' experiences 
in persecution in other countries, make Armenian teenagers sensitive to 
being excluded and to mild teasing by other yotmgsters; for thiis and other 
reasons already -stated, a comprehensive multicultural program in the school^ ^ 
is suggested. • - . 

In terms of SCQ variables, we predict that Armenian-American children 
similar to those in our gample will perform product±veiy-iTt^a~school that 



they perceive is high in Community and involvement, high in Accessibility 

and Receptivity (especially with respect to teachers) , high in Equal Treatment^ 

and low in Groupings. ' ^ . "* . 

We suspect that other Portugues^^erican teenagers, like our 

contacts in Hillside , come to school harboring clear hopes of acquiring 

useful skills and knowledge. They will responji less productively to high 

levels of warmth and belongingness than to efficiently organized and indivi"* 

dualized instruction, and to precise communication by teachers of the learning 

outcomes expected. Teachers need not be particularly approachable, but 

they do need to be equitable in the treatment of students. As with the 

other groups, a multi^^faceted inter-cultural education program seems desirable, 

in which students can confront and learn about aspects of their own and 

fellow students' ethnicities. 

In terms of SCQ variables, we predict that Portuguese-American 

children similar to those in our sample will perform- productively in a school 

that they perceive as medium in Community and Involvement, high in Equal 

\ . ■ ■ 

Treatment, and mediiam in Groupings. 

i • ) . ' ■ 

West Indian-American students like jthose in our sample are deeply 

enmeshed in a process of separating themselves psychologically from their 

families, and from many aspects of their West Indian background. Incorporation 

into a group led by an adult, such as a class or school, is not likely to 

attract them. However, sharing their experiences of the process of separation 

with a non-judgemental outsider, such as the f ieldwprker in this study, 

may fascina^te and assist them* in all interactions they w^Il be extremely | . 

sensitive to patronization and prejudice, real or imagined. Youth of this 

age and ethnicity seem to need ekch other's support very much; the school 

sliould prob ably tolerate in them a degree of non--provocative self-segregation 
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while they pass through this stage of development. A. comprehensive multi- 
cultural education program miglit be useful to them, especially in increasing 
their understanding of their Caribbean ba!ckground and its significance in 
this country. / 

In^terms of SCQ variables, we predict that West Indian-American 
-children similar to Jthoae. in <^ sas^e .will perform productively in a school 
that they perceive is low to medium in Coimnunity and Involvement, and medium 
in Groupings. 

• ■ * ). 
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D, Personal Development 

This Domain includes t]:^e adolescent's perceptions and feelings 
about the directions emd conditions of growth and learning in his/her 
life, particularly as these are defined and influenced within the 
fami-ly. Variables classified under Personal Developm^rit^^ 
School Learning, O^Jll^f "School Lecurning,. Aspirations and Identity, 
and Maturity. \\ ^ 

School Learning \ ^''^ \ 

For the purposes of this study. School Learning d^f|ned 
as the child's perception of the pressure from parents a^ oth^^^faniily 
members for him to learn and develop in school, and his^er concepi^ion 
of the assistance rendered to him/her in school-relatea tasks by :| 
parents smd other family members. 

The Jewish^American adolescents whom we ^bserved and inter- 
viewed have clear, pragmatic, emd future-orient^ ideas about the nature 
and significance of school learning. They brieve that one should work 
hard in school in Order to get good grades; that good grades assure 
admission to college; cuid that^p^^btf^feion from college leads to a 
well-paid job and/or a succ^ir^ul career. (No sex differences were 
noted in the formulati^^of these beliefs.) They see the worlc of the 
seventh and later ^j^tades as integral links in the chaxn. 

v)KThf^^eceding paradi^ elevates grades over learning as 
the primary objective or work- in\ school. Parents insist that they 
also /emphasize learning for learning's sake in discuissions with their 
children; the teenagers acknowlege having heard this idea, but: it 
assesses little credibility for them. This is perhaps related to 



the fact that they experience school as almost totally boring. They 

feel that what they are taught is whcilly unrelated to what they will 
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be doing later in ljj.f e , and certainly, unconnected with their present 
preoccupations. School subjects loom to them as sets of largely un- 
related facts and tasks? in learning them they gain ^ no sense of mastery 
or of incremental growth. The students are unable to become personally 
involved in schoolwork. 

Students and parents agree that grades of B or better in 
major subjects are satisfactory for seventh-graders. (By this standard, 
at least three-quarters of the Westville sample are "good" students.) 
They also perceive some subjects r such as mathematics and science » as 
"more important" than others, such as Spanish and social studies. 
Students react with dismay when they receive poor grades, especially 
in "important" subjects. Parents typically respond to poor grades 
by atten«)ting to manipulate the child's guilt and concern for the 
future, both of which exist in abundance in the area of school achieve- 
ment. They rarely impose restrictions (e.g., limited television) or 
other punishments (e.g., grounding). 

The ..teenagers believe that the attainment of good grades 
depends on the amount of time they invest in assignments and studying, 
and on their natural ability in particular subjects. Quality of work, 
measures of effort other than time invested, effective planning, crea- 
tivity, etc., do not enter into their explanations. 

Parents lightly supervise their children's completion of 
homework, and help them study for tests and figure out especially 
difficult problems. However, at home the ^youngsters themselves are 
basically in charge of their own studying; especially of the work 
involved in completing long-term projects. Doing their schoolwork 
is one of the few areas in the lives of these ado le scent s"over which 
they have almost complete responsibility for their own behavior and the 
results thiereof. 44 
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There is less to report about the Irish'*Americcm youths' 
perceptions of school, partly because^ the ethnography of this group is 
less detailed, but more ' importantly ^because the adolescents' ideas 
K about school are much less complex* Most of them assume that school 

is a fact of life to be endured until they graduate, v^ich each expects 

to do. It is generally a boring and over^-regulated place, although a 

i • * . ■ - 

r 

' few teachers sure more interesting than others. The curriculum seems 
unrelated to present interests or to the very vague ideas about their 
^ult lives that most of the .youngsters have, and there is no way to. 

change this or any other aspect of school. The adolescents know that 

i . ■ • • ' . 

their parents want them to do well in school, but they recall few 

disctissions with them on this subject that helped them to obtain a more 

detailed conception of the parents' aspirations and rationale for such 

wishes. 

"Education" is, however, very high on the Armenian-American 
children's hierarchy of values. The £^ath to a good job, financial 
success, and an appropriate marriage (for both men and women) passes 
through higher education, and to arrive there one must do well in the 
lower schools. Whatever is taught in school is probably valuable, 
however boring and remote it may seem. It is important to work hard 
in school. Armenian youngsters seek good grades and approval by 
teachers, and most of them attain both of these. 

However, the students in our sample are strongly critical 
of the Rivertown school they attend. Most distressing to them is the 
minority of fellow students v^o are disrespectful to school staff 
and destructive of school property. Also, certain teachers are distant 
and disorganized. Most of these children learned English, xela t i ve l y 
easily, in the bilingual program or on their own, and the rest of the 
academic program of the school presents no serious challenge to them. 
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On*t^Wher hand, they greatly prize its splendid physical plant/ the 

ban/onphysical punishment of students # and the cUssence of discrim- 

' / ' ' ' ' ' • ■ •• 

inition against Armenians by teachers and most other students*. In these 

/ ' ' . ' ' ■ 

assessments the students are comparing thiso^ioJ^ high Sf^hool with 

/■ ■ • • . . 
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/the schools they previously attended overseas. 

The Armenian students perceive that their parents care 
greatly about their children's school progress. . The p^^rents attend 
meetings at the school^ euid try to help their children according to 
suggestions provided by the school. They share the students' appraisal 
of the school and regret that more stringent academic standards are not 
upheld. ' ^ 

School for the Portugue se^'Ame r ic an adolescents is a less 
' ■ ■ i 
intense matter. In a sense, it is a disability of childhood, although 

it is also connected with getting jobs in ways that are not\altogether 

clear* Some Portuguese parents in the sample encourag^..thexr children 

to do as well as possible in school, while others appear to mention 

e subject infrequently. Some of the youngsters talk about finishing 

hi^ school and going to college , while others do not have a secondary 

diplonk clearly within their sights. Most of the youngsters regard 

their present school as forbidding place: run-dovm building, too 

many rules\ teachers of varying quality, boring. They do not feel 

discriminatek, agednst because they are Portuguese. Many can tolerate 

the constrictirig environment precisely becaxise no one^ including 

the^elves, expect^s them to achieve very much* under the circumstance. 

They look beyond thfeir school days to work, an income, time to spend 

as they please. \ 
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The West Indian"-Anierican boys are caught between their parents' 
frequently communicated high regard for education # and their own dlff<- 
Idence about It. The latter feelings result from their experience 

of school and from their suspicions that for Black people In the 

«» 

United States pay-^off from education is by no means assured. The boys' 
classroom behavior, as observed by the fleldworker, suggests boredom 
and nascent resistance. Yet In seventh gr^de and at age twelve 
or thirteen, they complete their work fairly regularly and do not 
present control problems tor their. teachers. How each will resolve this 
tension In the future remains to be seen. 
Out-of -School Leaurnlng 

For the purposes of this study, Out-of-School Learning is 
defined as" the child's perception of the pressure from family members 
for him/her to learn and develop in settings outside of school, and 
the child's perceptlou of family members" assistance to his/her learning 
and development in such settings. ' 

The Jewlsh^^Americem youths participate In ^a-^emsfiidlng^schedule 
of classes, practices, m^|tings, etc., in the hours after school and on 
weekends. They go to lessons, pursue hobbies, participate in organized 
athletic competition^ etc. ^Their engagement in such activities is closely 
facilitated by their parent^, especially the mothers, who bend their 
own lives to provide tran3portatidn, monitor the children's adherence to 
the often demanding schedule, and pay the bills. Schcjpl and thesd 
Individual assemblages of out-rof- school activities dominate the lives 
of th^ teenag^s J during the summer and pther school vacations they are, 
often, at wit's end to 'know how to spend their time. They discover 
tha t they do not know how to deal with unstructured time. 

These young people approach out-of-school activities with an . 
attitude quite different from their demeanor in school. They visibly 
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enjoy these involvements, even though many are physically and/or 
mentally demanding? they invest full concentration in them, on most 
occasions; they tolerate repetition ^ai\.d isolation (as in the acquisition 
of skills) cheerfully and for long periods of time. They explain thi^ 
attitude, and its contrast to their in-school behavior, as stemming 
from the natiire of the tasks they »e asked to perform in the non- 
school settings. Specifically, in most of them they perceive them-^ 
selves "as moving through a hierarchical sequence of abilities, which 
they hM a voice in choosing to acquire irj the first place. They 
derive fronf this a sens^ of growing mastery and achievement in an 
enjoyable and important area of J.ife. They exjierience neither of 
these feelings very, often in school. 

The Jewish teenagers also attend Hebrew School Jtegularly 
each week. The classes 'here arre perceived to be more lijce Regular 
school than the self-selected activities discussed above. 

Sports' (for the boys) and religious classes are the mairt out- 
of-school learning activities of the Irish-American youths* For the 
children in this group. there is no demanding round of sessions to 
attend at designated times, or intertwined skills to acquire through 
diligent practice. Outside of school, and when they are not doing 
homework, the main activity of these youngsters is "playing" with their 
friehds. This usually consists of informal sports, bike- riding, and 
talking. With the exception of a few boys on teams, who see their 
athletic prowess as possibly contributing to their subsequent college 
and adult careers* out-of-school time is passed , rather than used. 
Pa?*mt3 encourage, pay for, and attend their sons' athletic activities, 
utf^therwise do hot promote or faciliate their children's out-of-school 

— ' : '■ / 

involvements. 

• JShe Arm enian-flmeriaan seventh graders engage in a range of 
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lessons, clubs f and spirts oatside of school. Their parents approve j 
of such involvements # but the youngsters appear to choose and connect I 

. • \ . ■ 1/ 

themselves with the activities more independently than the Jewish 
children do. This is parti^ an environmental difference; the gymnasia/^ 
halls, etc., are within bikeVride for the Armenian .children, while 



access fbr the Jewish yoiingsti^rs r^%uires transportation by car. 

The Armenian children also more commonly hold part-time jobs, ' 

and assist their parents in the latter 's econoinic enterprises, than 

the adolescents in the other groups. The chil<^en seep to enjoy such 

involvements; they value the money they receive, and they and their | 

parents see the work as useful socialization into the breadwinner role 

that each youngs tet will assume in later years. Further, in such work 

these yauthSi penetrate the adult world of their parents and other grown-ups 

they gain a sense of participation in family affairs that is reflected 

in their /ratings of family Cohesiveness and Involvement, in the Rela- 

tionshi£)s Domain. ^ 
* 

the outTOf-school activities of the Portuguese-American ^re 
limited, according to scattered information in the report on this group. 
Beyond religious instruction, chores occupy much of the time oi the 
girls. The boys aure either required to be at home, or allowed to 
* socialize with their friends. Fantasies about part-timja employment 
preoccupy both boys and girls, but in the sample only one of them, 
a boy, has such a job (selling papers in the morning). The possit lities 
for other kinds of out-of-schopl learning activitieis do not seem to 
be well worked out in the minds of these children or their parents. \ 

The materials on the West Indian-American boys suggest that theyi 
too, engage in a small number of organized out-of -school activities. 
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/any -appear— feQ-4^old~ieb9-^r- be Stink ing seriously a bout^ part^-^^" 
time employment. Much free time is spent at the well* equipped npigh^ — — : — 
borhood center, where the boys engage in pick-up sports (especially 
bfisketball) and relaxed socializing. They do not appear to desire more 
formal involverttentSr or 'perceive opportunities for -them in the environment 

in which they live. Their same-sex; same'-age peer group, composed 

. . ... .. 

mainly of boys Of West Indian background, provides the setting for 

most of their out-of-school life. . * ^ 

Aspirations and Identity 

For the piurposes of this research, Aispirations and Identity 

is defined as the child's perceptions of the kind of person parents 

'and family members wish him/her to become, and the clcirity and challenge 

of the child's own conception of hisAer prospective adult identity. 

Aspects of this Variable have already been discussed in seyeral preceding 

sections. 

The Jewish youths envision themselves as college graduates 
and subsequently as respectcUsle professionals and/or successful business- 
men and women. Boys and girls appear to share these same, undifferentiated 
aspirations. The youngsters* parents approve of the designated roles 
and careers and discuss : them with the children. The pages of the ethno- 
graphy do not mention the psychological characteristics and/or the non-. 
economic activities the youngsters and their parents- also consider to 
be appropriate goals. ^Although the parents of these children are not 
much involved in political or civic affairs, it is not clear whether the 
gap in the report originated in the subjects'* lack of concern for these.' 
areas of development, or from incomplete documentation. In the ma- 
terials presented, the influence of education (i.e. , grades) on ^aho a \ i 
person eventually becomes is much emphasized. 
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The ambitions of the Irish^American children focus on gradu- 
ating from high school ,^^^tending a college chosen on the basis of its 
athletic teams, and getting a job. High school graduation is perceived 
as nearly inevitable,' and welcomed as the ending of the period of watching 

life go by that the teenagers appear to be in at the present time. 
Colleges are not ranked in terms of their academic standing or social 
prestige; rather, the boys especially rate them according' to the quality 
of their athletic programs and whether they (the boys) are good enpugh 
athletes to fit into the programs. Joba, are infrequently delineated 
by^ty^e> except that some boys express interest in careers in prp-? 
"feisional sports. The children report few conversatioijis^ with theit 
parents on these matters. However, all of the parents definitely 
Expect their children to graduate from high school , and many share 
their sons' hopes that a career in sports will materialize for them. 

As reported earlier, the Armenictn boys intfend to become 
finaiicially successful via good grades amd the best possible higher 
education. The girls aspire to grades and higher education, and then 
to "a good job" and marriage. An adult lifestyle supported by sufficient 
money is important to both sexes, but the. Armenian youngsters less often 
specify particular professions than the Jewish youths. Th^^^Armenian 
children also seem ready to become involved in. their ethnic ^b^xp's 
cultural activities and political re-awakening, but as Americans !^nb^ . 
as Armenians. These youngsters' parents, applaud the development of 
their children's economic ambitions and support the yoiingsters' aspira- 
tions as expressed here. They encourage their participation in part- 
time paid work aii4 in "economic activities emanating from the home. 
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Mbst of the Portuguese-American students want to graduate 
from high school; tfec^^ who are unclear about this seem uncomfortable 
in admitting to the fact. Education after high school is only a vague 
possibility, however; the children seem unclear about what college is. 
If it is a continuation of the regimented irrelevance they have thus 
far experienced in school, they are not attracted to it. Their 
conceptions of appropriate jobs after graduation are relatively modest : 
the trades, clerking in a store, regular factory work; They hope to / 
avoid unskilled, menial work of the sort that many of their parents 
and older siblings do, but are aware that this may not be possible. The 
parents of these children seem to want them to complete high school, 
but after that their expectations are unclear. Probably they anticipate 
that the children will become contributing wage-earning members of the 
household, living in. the parents' house or not far away. What these 



chiiaren think about such prospective arrangements is not discussed 

in th^ ethnography. 

on,^ i»ng-i,^anrj>. aapi rations of the West Indian youngsters are 
icarcely discussed in the materials on this group. Clearly the boys 
are troubled by the employment probl^ they foresee for themselves as Blacks 
and by certain aspects of their West fhdian background. They do not 
A. insist that they will leave school befor^raduation, but they are not 
promising to remain, either. "Their parents b^iieve that no amount of 
education can be too much, and press them to stay ir^chool as long as 
possible, and to think of obtaining a scholarship to go^^to college. 
Many of the boys, however, cannot resonate to this theme. 
Maturity 

For the purposes of this research. Maturity is defined as 
the child's perception 'of the degree to which his/her parents treat him 
as a competent, reliab.fe, and grown-up person. 
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What might be regarded as the "basic curriculum" of the 
Jewish-ftmerican home focuses on mat\irity. Parents and child are engaged 
in a collaborative effort to prepare, assess, and reward reliable and 
responsible (i.e., mature) behavior on the part of the child. The 
children continually. press for increased recognition in this area; the 
parents seem to desire to perceive their children as mature persons 
for their ag^, but insist on moving in this direction step-by-step, 
requiring the children to demonstrate ever-increasing levels of competence 
In general, the children respect their parents' diagnosis of the degree 
of responsibility they are ready for. Occasionally, a parent may esti- 
mate that a child is prepared for more independence than the child 
himself /herself is willing to accept. In these cases, the child shares 
his/her reluctance with the parents axid. an adjustment is made. 

For these parents and children, maturity is linked with more 
specific behavioral chatracteristics such as reliability in following 
through on directions and conforming to 'rules, responsibility in making 
judgements as to activities to back away frotn, allocations of time 
for homework, aind appropriate calm and good sense in unfamiliar or 

i 

threatening circumstances. 

The Irish-American youths in our sample often chafe at restric- 
tions placed upon them by their parents (e.g., night-time deadlines, who 
can visit them in their rooms) , as evidence that parents 'regard them 
as "children" and do not recognize how grown-up they are. The boys 
especially enjoy displaying to each other their supposed sophistication 
about the world, but the ethnographer was impressed that they actually 
know very little about what happens outside their neighborhood. Parents 
and children do not seem to have worked out any techniques through 
which the children might acquire and display evidence of increasing 
l^katurity. Indeed, this is another topic seldom discussefi among house- 
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hold members in our sample. 

Maturity is an area "of conflict for the Armenian-American 
youths and their families in our sample. According to the children, 
their parents continue to expect absolute obedience and deference from 
themr even though they are teenagers and can and do make their way in 
many areas of life outside the home without parental supervision. This 
is an aspect of what the children refer to as their parents' "tjiadition- 
alism". It is a problem in many of the homes the ethnographers visited. 

The approach of seKual maturity occasions increased protect- 
fulness of girls by male and adult members of the Portuquese-Ametican 
families in the sample. The girls seem both to enjoy and resent Ithis 
new kind of attention With its implied message that increased age\ 
renders them less responsible and reliable than they were before. The . 
boys in the sample are treated differently by their families , with respect 
to the degree of maturity, they are assumed to have attained. Two are 
free to make their own schedules and commitments out of school hours / 
while one must come home immediately after school and reniains closely 
supervised by his parents. He appears to value their protectiveness . 

Maturity emerges ^s a key developmental issue for the West 
Indian boys the ethnographer c^e to know. Much of their behavior, 
including escapades of mischief \and the style of their "hanging" at the 
neighborhood center, can be int^reted as beginning efforts to 
distance themselves from their natal families, as seems proper to them' 
for "mature" young men. Their parefits do not share their vision of them, 
and continue to make efforts to control and influence their lives. Some 
remain firmly under parental thumbs, and some have taken major steps ^ 
toward behavioral, if not emotional independence. ; ^ ^ *. 
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Predictions of Scores on HCQ Personal Development Variables 

The preceding considerations lead us to the following predictions 



of how the five groups of adolescents would describe their, families in the 

■ ' ■ \ 

Personal Development component of the HCQ: ^ 



Jewish-American : 



Irish- American : 



high in School Learning, high in Out-^of- School 

Learning, high in Aspirations and Identity, 

medium in Maturity / 

medium in School Learning, medium in Out-^of-Schoo^ 

I 

Learning, medipm in Aspirations and Identity, lo^ 
in Maturity 



Armen i cui- Ame riccUi : 



high in Sciiool Learning, medium in Out-of-Schopl 

, IQW 



Learning, high in Aspirations and Identity 
in Maturity j 
Portuguese-American: medium in School Learning, low in Out-of-Scl^ool 



Learning, medium in Aspirations and Identity, 
low to mediimi in Maturity / 
West Indian-American: high in School Learning, medium in Out-of -School 

Learning, Jiigh in Aspirations and Identity,, low in 
Maturity 

Extrapolations to the School Setting 

. Again, we apply the limited discrepancy model in deriving 
these* proposals. 

It* seems ^necessary to consider measures to increase the 
grades-oriented behavior of Jewi sh- Amer i can students like those who 
participated in this study. Their perspectives on school might be 
broadened, hbwever, if attributes of the out-of-school learni^ng settings 
; that so thoroughly engage them could b$ adopted by the school. The 

children could be encduraged in various of their classes to choose skill 
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areas of interest to them as Individuals and work through them, bit by 



bit, until they are mastered. Strategies and technologies for self spaced 
niastery learning have been worked out by educational p^chologists, but are 
seldom^ used in American schools. 

Such a program might help these youxigsters experience more pleasure 
in learning for learning's saJce, in school as they now experience it outside 
of school. 'Additionally, self-paced instruction requires the learner 
to be responsible for his/her own learning* The Jewish adolescents might 
resj^nd enthusiastically to this new approach for the development and 
expression of reliability and responsibility. 

The rather monolithic, high status career aspirations of the 
Jewish adolescents ^might be broadened and made more realistic by the development 
of a variety of programs sponsored by the school in which students a:^e 
enabled to observe, perform, and study a range of occupations^ some of 
which they may never have considered before. 

In terms of SCQ variables, we predict that Jewish-American children 
like those in our sample will do well in a school that they rate high 
in Learning Orienation, high in Expressiveness, medium in Goal Direction, 
and high in Challenge. 

The basic challenge to school personnel working with Irish-American 

r ■ . ' ■ 

youngsters similar to those we interviewed is their lack of engagemerit 

in learning, in school and outside. Data on the girls Mre sparse, but 

a possible stratagem for capturing the attention of the boys might be 

the imiitidisciplinary study of sports. This is a topic that can be aji^roached 



psychology, b^-ology;?, . \ 
"gym", jit is not. a usual 



from a variety of often-overlooked peri^pjsctives: 
physics, sociology, literature, etc. Except as 
item in the curriculum, but then the Irish students, by their own -testimony, 
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are almost coinpletely alienated from what is \ taught now. The study of 

■ ' ■ - I • 

sports would be rewarding in its own right, of course, but should be carefully 

■ ■ ■ ' ' - \ , 

structured to lead^the students back into the Vnainstream of the parent 

disciplines at appropriate junctures. 

Limited pefrsonal aspirations cuid a lowV level of sophistication 

about the adult world are also characteristics of the Irish youth we studied. 

Supervised work-study experiences ^ outside of Rumfield and' with the approval 

of parents, might be productive programs for the pchool to sponsor for 

these youths. 

In terms of SCQ variables, we predict thai Irish-American children * 
like those in our sanple will do well in a school tJhat they rate medium 
in Learning Orienation, medium in Expressiveness, mediip in Goal Direction, 
and low in Challenge. 

The Armenian-American youths we came to know are not challenged 

■ \ ' 

by the nonoal school program.- Honors programs, advanced placement « independent 



study, etc., seem appropriate responses. These adolescents are also deeply 
engrossed in planning and fantasizing about their expected first full- 
time jobs and careers. They probably could be enthusii^stically 'recruited 
to relatively sophisticated studies of various occupations and labor market 
trends, °via both work-study and classroom approaches. ^ 

These students .feel a disparity between tjieir own and their parents* 
estimates of their level of maturity. The school 'could move productively 
into this area of offering programs to Armenian and other vyouth that emphasize 
independent and autonomous completion of assignments. These programs 
could include, but not be limited to, the self -paced mastei* experiences 
suggested earlier. Tied to them might be a stepped up and more detailed 
system of reporting students' achievements in this programs po parents, 
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whose assessments of the children's maturity might thereby be favorably 
Influenced. ' 

In terms of SCQ variables # we predict that Armenian-American 
children like those In our sa^le will do welll in a school that they rate 
high in Learning Orientation, medium in Expressiveness, high in Goal Direction 
emd high in Challenge. 

The Portuquese'^American youth in bur sample ars repelled by various 
remediable aspects of their school: the rickety building, the outmoded 
books and equipment, the rigid behavior code. Improving these and other 
features of the school would probably increase these youngsters* interest 
in it, and offer further disproof of the hurtful notion that "The Portuguese 
are not interested in education. '* An attractive school building and program 
might also, encourage the relatively mature Portuguese boys, especially, 
to direct more of their available time and energy into school-^related 
activities. 

The Portuguese adolescents contacted by our field workers involve 
themselves in few out-of ^school programs anjd command a very limited knowledge 
of contentporary vocational opportunitif^s. Developing a commuhity^school 
program in the regular school building which would then serve essentially 
as a community multi-service center, ^might make available a previously 
unimaginaUsle range of "out-of -school" opportunities to these youth. The 
community school and the regular school staffs might also collaborate 
in career education and college awareness programs, en^loying in*school 
and on-site components, with the goal of increasing these teenagers* ^der- 
standing of the options open to them. 

1 In terms of the SCQ variables # we predict, that Portuguese-American 

children like those in our sample will do well in a school that they rate 



high in Learning drie^ation, medium in Expressiveness r high in Goal Direction 
and medium in Challe^ilge. 

in working With ' West lndian*American youths dike those in our 
study, frcuik coi|ifrontation with the realities of discrimination in employ- 
ment, housing, , etc. / seems called for. These topics should be' honestly 
and prominently featured in the syllabi of appropriate courses, such as 
social studies ^^nd English. Outreach to these students via a vigorous 
community school program, as suggested in the preceding paragraph, might 
du much to reduce the perceived poverty of out-of -school learning opportuni- 
ties in the neighborhood, and possibly result in discovery by the youths 
of new interests in the regular school program. ^ 

A sophisticated career education and college awareness program 
might be advantageous for this group also. Finally, these boys' delicate 
sense of maturity, more properly of being in the process of becoming men, 
must be treated non-judgmentally and sensitively, as suggested in greater 
d<3tail at the end of the discussion on the Relationship Domain. 

In terms of the SCQ variables, we predict that West Indian-American' 
childreh like those in our sample will do well in a school that they rat^ 
medium in Learning Orienation, high in Expressiveness, high in Goal Direction 
and mediiun in Challenge. 
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IlJ^q QUESTI(»INAIRE ^qRVEY 
A. Instrument DevelopiiMBnt 

Approxlxnat^y half4way* through the ethnographic study, described 
in the preceding section, the fieldworkers worked i^ith senior project 

staff in developing home clinate scales and items. iGiven that their 

<^ . .4 ■ / . ■ ■ ■■ 

fialdworl^ was guided by our existing thirteen scale, seven item*per<- 

\ v • 

scale Sch^bl Climate Questionnaire, we examined how vre 11 those scales/items 
fit with how the case study students were describing theii? homes and 
families. We decided that with appropriate modification, eight of the 
thirteen school cliriiate scales were comparably descriptive of\ the students' 
homes across the five racial!/ ethnic groups being studied. Thii^, for 
these eight factors we developed eight parallel home climate scales, 
with modified or new items po describe important home episodes derived 
from the fieldwork. The resulting parallel and non<-parallel scales 



Independent School 
Climate Scales 

9. Groupings 

10. Expressiveness 

11. Goal Direction 

12. Challenge 

13. Options 



Independent Home 
Climate Scales 

9. Ethnicity 

10. Out -of -School \ 
Learning 

11. Aspirations and 
Identity 

12. Maturity 

13. External Relation 



Common School and 
Home Climate Scales 

1. Community-Sense of 
Cohesiveness 

2. Accessibility & 
Receptivity^ommunica/tion 

3. Involvement- Involvement 

4. Equal Treatment-Equijby 
and Factions 

5. Learning Orientatioi^- 
School Leeuming 

6. Dealing With Problefans- 
Dealing With Problems 

7. Order-Structure 

8. Influence Distrifa^i^tion- 
Influence 

The home ^limate scale and item dev^alopment involved several 
staff sessions during which dozens of candidate scales and items were 
generated, debate^!, evaluated, and refined. From these we selected thirteen 
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scales with seven 
be pilot tested. 



items per scale which best withstood this critique, t0 > 

• ■ ■■ ' ' . 1 

We then selected/developed items to measure certain stuolent 



background characteristics judged important to the study, such as race/ethncity , 



\ 



ocideconomic status (class) , and gender. All items we^e th^n 



national origin, si 



compared to standard word lists for fifth. grade students 



, to ^^ix^Jr^ 



e that 



our vocabulary would be \inderstood by most seventh and eighth graded jwho 
made up our scunple. To complete the questionnaire we "added an already tested, 
four item-per-scal(3 version of our School Climate Questionnaire. 
\ In the first pilot test the questionnaire was completed by two 
separate groups of twelve seventh cuid eighth grade students, mixed by ; _ 
race/ethnicity, gender, and school achievement levels, in addition to 
—.. filling out the questionnaire the students were asked to circle any word, 
phrase, or item whibh they didn't understemd or found offensive. Completion 
times were recordedj f or each student, and one-hour discussions were-held 

^ immediately to hear {the students' critique and suggestions. Based on 

1 " ■ 

this experience we Eliminated one item per variable (from seven to six 
items), and about thiree dozen word and format changes were made. 

the second cUid final pilot test the questionnaire was administered 
to all seventh and eighth grade students (N » 131) in one K-8 school which 
typifies the student mix of oUr six survey schools. The questionnaire 
was then, further refined based on statistical cuialyses of the results; 
including frequency distributions, analysis of variance (for discriminant 
validity), and item-to«-scale correlations (Cronbach's alpha internal 
consistency reliability). For the home climate scales we selected for 
use in the survey the, four (of six) items which showed both the highest 
alpha values and highest standard deviations (variamces) !. J 

/ The complete questionnaire as given to student^s is shbvm in 

/ ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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Appendix A (p. 106) . The item-to-var|i^le assignments and item polarities 

j ■ . ■ 

of the home climate and school climate sections of the questionnaire are 

shown in Appendix B (p. 124) . 1^ 

B. Sample, Administration, and School Feedback 

The sampling design as stated in our proposal called for the 

administration of the questionnaire to 1,000 students, made up of ten 

racial/ethnic and two gender groups, and two "school success" levels. 

However, because schools were reluctant to "single out" particular groups' 

by race/ethnicity and school attainment levels, we decided to administer: 

the questionnaire to all seventh ai^d eighth grade students in six urban, 

racially/ethnically mixed, middle and junior high schools. At an estimated 

125 students per grade level per school, the expected sample was 1,500 

students. The actual sample of completed, usable questionnaires is 1,290 

students: 

School Usable Questioni^aires 

1 281 

2 259 . 

3 163 

4 68 

5 " ■ 303 

6 216 

1,290 TOTAL 

Insofar as possible, the middle or junior high schools attended 
by the students participating in the ethnographic phase of the project 
were approached first for participation in the questionnaire survey, ^hen 
senior project staff called t^pon personal contacts in schools where the 
student body included lairge numbers of students of two or mor^ of the 
ethnic groups under study. Finally, individual school demographic data 
from the State Department of Education were examined. Once schools were 
identified, an initial call was made to the principal to invite him or 
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her to participate in the study ♦ Six ^of. the nine principals called .fiigreed 
to participate. ^ * 

During a one-hour meeting 'with. th^ principal at each survey ^ 
school the purpose of the study was, explained in more detail, proceduires 
for the administration of the questionnaire were reviewed, the options . . «- 

^ . ■ ' V ■ " ■ 

for variou'i levels of feedback were^, presented, and the4)rincipals ' questions 

were answei^ed.. Projr^ct staff then encouraged the principal to, convene, ' 

at a later date, a meeting of the appropriate school^ s^aff sp that the 

purpose of the study and their role in it could be clarified. bAly two - ' 

principals chose* to do this and these schodls proved to arun the smoothest 

in terms of actual administration of the questionnaire tb air seventh and 

eighth grade students. The principal of one school asked that the administration 

take place only in music classes, a process Which extended over ^ three 

days as opposed to the one*half day Usually required'' in the. oth^r schools. 

in the two schools in which teachers had received little preparatioh for ^ * 

the disruption of their regular class sbhedule, the meehcinics of administeri;\g 

the quest ionnaire— which involved matching individual student,*? wit^ spe-'fic^ 

^- \ ~ " ■ ,' • 

pre-niimbered que^tionnaires~became very conplicated and the percentage ^ 
of questionnaires screened out because of incompleteness or lack of clarity 



was higher (e.g., schools 3 and 4, shown above). 

. .J 
During the actual administration, project staff distributed 

the questionnaires and answered student questions about the project, got 

the students started, and circulated to clarify questions for students 

who raised their hands. Teachers generally remained in the room while 

i students tWere completi^^ the questionnaires. All questionnaires were^ 

collected by project staf^ at the end of the allotted administration time 

of one class period, and were hand sipreened to eliminate those with 720% 

6,3 
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incomplete items# nkultiple responses^ and/or obvious set responses (128 

of 1,418, or 9% were thus eliminated). 

' ■ ■ •• • . , ■ \\. ' 

After administering the questionnaire, project staff returned 

0 

to the school to meet, with a small group of teachers cind/or guidance counselors 
to explain how the outcome data (course grades, standardized achievement 
test scores, attendance, suspensions, and in<-school academic and social 
behavior ratixigs by teachers) were to be collected and recorded by student 
identification number. These teachers were paid for this work. 

Once th^ data was analyzed, it was presented in table emd graph form 
form to each school during a' one-*to-two-hour feedback session with the 
principal, and in some instances his or^her staff. Because of low teacher 
morale in Massachusetts due to massive layoffs, budget cuts and school 
closures, none of the schoold\chose to have an inservice workshop on the 
study findings for all staff, as initially planned. 
C. Analysis 

Descriptive statistics for. the; variables are shown in Tables 
1 through 4 (see Appendix C, p. 134) . ifhe items in Table 1 pertain to 
student background factors ^uch as grade level, sex, family constellation, 
and socioeconomic status. Tables 2 and 13 show the univariate statistics 



and reliabilities of the hom^ cli^te and school climate variables. The 
median internal -consistency reliability of the home climate variables 



is .54; and two— Maturity and External 1 Relations are less reliable. The , 

median reliability of the school clijnate variables . is .44. The general 

■t ■ • ■ ' 

range of reliabilities from low moderate to high moderate was anticipated, 

since the research plan called fot measuring a large number of variables 

on one questionnaire with moderate reliability rather than only a few 

with high reliability. *• 
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other analysiss are described below in conjunct;ion with the results 



and discussion, given the number and complexity of analyses /conducted. 
We have placed the main analyses of the study*-*>-home/school /climate discre- 
pancies and school outcomes by students' . race/ethnicity, olass* and gender- 
last in the following 'sequence. First we examine each component of these 
analyses Separately; student bjbckgroxind characteristics/ home climate 
ratings, school climate ratings, and school outcomes. /Before ^e examine 

possible interactions among tpese varicibles, we are first interested in 

/ • ■ / . r ■ 

their separate similarities jknd variations by students' race/ethnicity, 

class, gender, and school. 

D. Reisults and Discussior 

. 1. Student BackgroUjnd Characteristics 



As planned 
seventh and eighth grades 
is female. AbiDUt two-thi 



nearly all the students (99.5%) were with 
(Table 1) . Half the sample is male, and half 
rds live with both parents, but about a fifth 
live with only their mothers. Relatively few have more than three brothers 
or three sisters living at home. Relatively few, moreover, have other 
people in the home; of thes^e the 7% living witfi their grcindmothers are 
the most common . 



Parents' schooling Vanges from those who did not finish high 

■ " ' \ / 

school to thosie with graduate \iegrees. More /of the mothers than fathers 



T 



finished high school only, and more fathers than mothers went to business, 
trade, or technical schools and obtained college and graduate degrees. 
Far more of the mothers were doing unskilleib work (although the conventional 
classification of their frequent occupation as homemaker as unskilled 
is questionable) Nearly three--quavrters of the sampj.e indicated that 
the families had about as much money as other families in their school. 



Tcddle 2 shows that on average the students rated their home 
climates on the favorable side, that is, above 2.5 on a fouir-point scale # 
on all thirteen variables. Table 3 shows that they also rated their school 
favorably on average (above 8.5 on the sixteen point possible sum) on 
all school climate variables, although jtheir ratings of Invdlvement and 
influence Distribution on these scales are much lower than the average 
rating on the xOther scales. 

Table 4r as mentioned earlier, shows that few students 
have been suspended. Ttie average days absent from school is about twelve, 
but this average is deceptive because most students were' cd>sent less than 
five days, while a few were absent many days. ^ 
2. Home Climate 

a. Race/Ethnicity Differences 

Student home climate ratings for the ten major racial/ethnic 
groups in the sample are shown in Table 5 (pJ.39 ). Even though their 
numbers are few we have added Jewish and West Indian students to this 
list because they were inbluded in the ethnographic study. These twelve racial/ 
ethnic groups differ significantly in their ratings of seven home climate 
variables; Cohesiveness, Involvement, Ethnicity, School Learning, Out-of- 
School Learning, Maturitiy, and Dealing With Problems. In addition. Aspirations 
and Identity and External Relations approach signif iccuice at the .08 and 
.07 levels, respectively. 

Overall/ Greek and Frenqh students give their home climates 
the highest overall ratings, and British and Black students give their home 
clinates the lowest ratings. Jewish and West Indian students show the 
most variation in their home climate ratings, most likely reflecting their 
low numbers in the survey sample. 
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The home climate ratings vary across the thirteen 



\ 



variable"^ for each racial/ethnic group, as among racial groups for the 

\ ' •• • ' • 

same variables. For example, looking within the five ethnogrsiphic study 

groups, we find the following patterns of highest and lowest rated variables: 



Irish 

Portuguese 
Armenian 



Rated Highest 

School Learning (52) 
Out-Of-School Learning ( 

* Ethnicity (52) 



52) 



Jewish 



West Indian 



/ 

Out-Of-School Learning (53) 

* Ethnicity (52) 

* School Learning (52) 

* Aspirations and Identity (52) 

Maturity (59) 
Structure (58) 

* Involvement (56) 
Ethnicity (55) 

* School Learning (55) 

Cohe s i vene s s (56) 
Involvement (56) 
Ethnicity (55) 



Rated Lowest 

* Dealing With Problems (49) 

* Out-Of-School Learning (47) 

Involvement (49) 
Equity and Factions (49) 
Structure (49) 



Dealing With Problems (46) 
Communication (48) 
Equity and Factions (49) 
influence (49) 



Dealing With Problems (46) 
Structure (46) 



An asterisk (*) is used to identify the Variables \i^ich received similar 
high/low ratings in the ethnographic study of these five groups. The partial 
correspondence shown between the survey and ethnographic results gives a 
partial cross-validation of the home climate qu^stionnaij^er — Howeve r, som 
important ethnographic characterizations of the home climates of these groups 
are not as prominent in the survey results. 

b. Socioeconomic Class Differences 

Our index of socioeconomic class is the level of education 
of the* students • mother and father. Five class categories were used: 

1. neither parent graduated from high school (N = 228); » 

2. one parent gradii^ted from high school (N = 285); 

3. both parents graduated from high school (N » 480); 

4. one parent graduated from college (N = 135); and 

5. both parents graduated from college (N ?= 106). 



Standard scores are shown; Mean = 50; Standard Deviation = 10. 
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Analysis of variance comparing how th;ese five groups (total N = 1,234) rated 
our thij^teen home climate variables indicates no significant differences 
among these class categories. There is high/^rariance, but the within group 
variance^ far exceeds the between group variance. This is an important 
finding r in that it suggest?^ that low, middle, and high socioeconomic class- 
families each show a full spectrum in the nature and quality of their home life. 

c. Gender Differences 

Male (N » 598) and female (N = 685) students in our sample 
(N = 1,283) rated two of our thirteen home climate variables significantly 

differently. Males rated Communication and Structure higher than did females. 

■ ■ • - » 

The differences are small, however, and there is no apparent liieaning or inter- 
pretation of this finding elsewhere in our data. 

d. School Differences ' 

Student ratings .of their home climates show a few interesting 
similarities. and differences according to which school they attend, as recorded 
in Table 6 (p. 140). For example, Greek students rate home-Ethnicity consistently 
high across schools. Portuguese students rate home-Ethnicity high in three 
schools, and average in three schools. Irish students rate home-Ethnicity 

low in t wo schools, and average in four school — School five shows the most 

variation in home climate ratings. From the data available to us it is impossible 
to tell whether these differences reflect school, community, socioeconomic 
class, or other differences in the sample. What is striking, however, is 
that the similarities far outnumber the differences. Of 780 comparisons 
(ten racial/ethnic groups X six schools X thirteen home climate variables) 
there are only 27 (4%) significant differences among racial/ethnic groups 
in different schools. This suggests that the home climates of particular 
racial/ethnic groups are overall more alike than different across the six 
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schools/cbmrnunitles in- our sample. 

To test this interpretation further we compared the home* 
climate ratings of four racial/ethnic groups for whom oxxr sample includes 
twenty or more students in each group attending two or more different schools. 
Instead of analyzing racial/ethnic differences within schools, as reported 
above, this time we analyzed differences among schools for the same group. 
The results are shown in Table 7 (p. 141). Italian students in three different 
schools (communities) show no significant differences in their home climate 
ratings. Aqirbss four schools (communities) Irish students in school No. 1 
rate low home-Ethnicity r where Irish students in school No. 6 rate high home- 
Ethnicity. For Po^tugT^se students in tWb different schools (communities), 
those in school No. 2 high home-Ethnciity and low Out-Of -School Learning; 

those in school No. 5 show an opposite pattern, rating low home-Ethnicity 
and higher Out-Of-Schooi Learning. American students (-self-defined) in three 
differ'p>nt<>schools rate four home climate variables differently—Communication, 
School Learning, Out-Of-School Learning, and Aspirations and Identity. 

For the four racial/ethnic groups compared here (e.g., 
Italian, Irish, Portuguese, and American), the similarities in how each group 
in diff o ront r schools rates their home climates is striking. For example, v 
of 624 comparisons (four facial/ethnic groups X twelve schools X thirteen 
home climate variables) there are only eight (1%) significant differences. 
In a previous section we referred to Table 5 (p. 139) which showed many more 
significant differences in home ciimate ratings across twelve racial/ethnic 
groups in the total sample. Taken together, these findings appear to support 
the concept of distinctive home climates for particular racial/ethnic groups, 
but not for particular socioeconomic classes, gender groups, or sfchools (communi- 
ties). 
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3. School Climate 

a. Race/5thhicity Differences 

Student school climate ratings for the ten major racial/' 
ethnic groups (plus Jewish and West Indian students in our ethnographic sai^le)? 
are shown in Table 8 (p. 142) . These twelve racial/ethnic groups differ signifi- 
cantly in their ratings of six school climate variables; Community^ Learning 

Orientation, Expressivianess, Challenge, Options, and influence Distribjiition. 

. J • . , 
Overall, Greek and Armenian students rate their school 

climates most favorably, with Black and Portuguese students giving the least 

favorable ratings to their school climates. Jewish and West Indian students 

show the most variation in their school climate ratings, most likely reflecting 

their low numbers in the survey sample. 

The school climate ratings vary across the thirteen variables 

for each racial/ethnic group, as well as among racial/ethnic groups for 

the same variables. For example, looking within the five ethnographic study 

groups, we find the following patterns of highest and lowest rated variables: 



Irish 
Portuguese 

Armenian 

Jewish 

West Indian 



Rated Highest 
♦ Coinamunity (52) 
Involvement (50) 



* Equal Treatment (53) 

* Learning Orientation (53) 

* Equal Treatment (65) 



Learning Orientation (57) 
'* Order (56) 



Rated Lowest 

Involvement (48) 

Community (48) 

Learning Orientation (48) 

Groupings (48) 



Community (46) 

♦ Dealing With Problems (46) 

* Community (43) 



An asterisk (*) is used to, identify the variables for which the ethnographic > 
study predicted optimal (productive) high/low ratings for these five groups. 
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b. Socioeconomic Class Differences 

Goal Direction was rated significantly higher by the highest 
socioeconomic class group. The highest class group also rated Involvement , 
Equal Treatment, and Learning Orientation higher, with differences' that approach 
significance at the .05 level (e.g., .09, .07, aurid .07, respectively). 

c. Gender Differences 

Male and female students rated nine of our thirteen school 
climate variables significantly differently. Male student ratings were lower 
than female stiident ratings for Community, Accessibility, and Receptivity, 
Involvement, Expressiveness, Goal Direction, Dealing With Problems, Order, 
and Options. For Groupings, male students rated their' schools higher than 
did female students (i.e., males perceive more student cliques in the schools). 

d. School Differences 

The overall mean ratings by all students in each of the 
six survey schools are shown in Figure 1 (p.132'). Overall, school No. 4 
is rated highest, with schools 3, 6, and 5 rated lowest. The differences J 
are significant between these schpols, with ratings for particular variables 
that range from 45*55 (on a scale with a mean of 50 and a statndard deviation 
of 10) . These findings are consistent with other studies which show that 
schools vary quite widely in how their school climates are rated. 

In Table 9 (p. 143) high/low rated school climate variables 
are shown for the 10 largest racial/ethnic groups in our sample, separately 
by school. The pattern is quite varied, with some differences between groups 
within the same schools, and some differences for the same groups among 
'schools. Of 780 comparisons (ten racial/ethnic groups X six schools X thirteen 
school climate variables) there are 54 (8%) significant differences betwien 
racial/ethnic groups in different schools. Although this is twice the number 
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of differences found in a similar analysis of home climate (see p. 68), it 

is a relatively small variation. Like home climate, this suggests that the 

school climates of particular rattial/ethnic groups are .overall more alike 

than different across tJie six schools/communities in our sample. 

To test this interpretation further, we compared the school 

climate ratings of four racial/ethnic groups for whom our sample includes 

twenty or more students in ^ach group attending two or more different schools. 

Instead of analyzing racial/ethnic differences within schools, as reported *^ 

above, this time we analyzed differences among schools for the same group. 

The results are dhown in Table 10 (p,144). Italian students in three different 

schools -(communities) give different ratings to Community, Accessiblity and 

Receptivity, and Bqual treatment. Across four schools (communities) Irish 

'students give different ratings to Accessibility "and Receptivity, Equal Treatment 

Learning Orientation, Goal Direction, Order, Options, and Influence Distribution, 

For Portuguese students in two schools. Options is rated differently, American 
t • 

students in three different schools give different ratings to Community, 
Learning Orienation, Expressiveness, and Options. 

For the four racial/ethnic groups compared here (e.g., 
Italian, Irish, Portuguese, and Amierican) , there are eight times as many 
differences in their ratings of their school climates than of their home 
climates. Of 624 compi^risons (four racial/ethnic groups X twelve schools 
.X thirteen school climate variables) thejre are 51 (8%) significant differences. 
This finding suggests that although not quantitatively overwhelming , Several 
important school climate differences are experienced by the same racial/ethnic 
groups in different schools. 
4. School Outcomes 

For students who completed a questionnaire we collected data 
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on six school outcome measures: 

. days absent (fot 1980-1981) ; 

• days suspended (for 1980«*1981) ; ' , 

standardized reading test-gcores/ converted to 
z-scores (Ach-z) to make different tests comparable; 

• grade point average (GPA^course grade average 
for 1980-1981); 

• academic performance rated by teachers (see p.lll) ; and 

• social performance rated by teaqhers (see p%112). 

There are significant differences in many of these school outcome measures 
by student race/ethnicity, socioeconomic cl^ss, gender, and school. 

a. Race/Ethnicity Differences v / 

in Ta&le 11 (p. 145) significant outcome differences" are " ' 
shown for the ten largest racial/ethnic groups in our sample. With a total 
average of 11.7 days absent. Black students are absent most (21.0 days), 
and Greek (7.0 days) and Armenian (7.6 days) students are absent least. There 
are no significant differences among these groups in suspensions, probably 
due to the rarity of suspensions in these schools . 

There are large differences in standardized reading achieve- 
ment (z-scores). With a mean score set at zero^ Black (-.31) and Portuguese . ^ 
(-.22) students show the lowest reading achievement; French (.61) f Irish 
(.41), Italian (.38), and Armenian (.38) students show the highest reading 
achievement. 

The students* grade point averages show small (but significant) 
differences,^ with Black (2.2), Portuguese (2 ; 3) , and British (2.3) Istudents 
at the lower end, and Greek (2.7), French (2.6), and Italian (2.6) students 
at the higher end of the scale. 

■ * • 
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I ^/ The teacher academic and social ratings run parallel 

to ^ch -^er, with British (2.3, 2.3) and Portuguese (2.3# 2.2) students 
receiving the lowest ratings, and Greek (1.7, 1.6) and Armenian (1.9, 1.9) 
^tjb^^nts receiving the highest ratings. 

1/ .- . 

b. Socioeconomic Class Differences 

There are no significant class differences in days absent 



or suspensions (see Table 11, p. 145). Standardized reading achievement follows 
the seune low-to-high pattern as low-to-high class, except for the highest class 
rating which matches the achievement of middle class students. Teacher acaden^c 
and social ratings also parallel student class ratings, without exception. 

c. Gendier Differences 

. Male- and female students vaty significantly in ^grade 
point averages and teacher academic and social ratings, but not in days absent, 
suspensions, Vr standardized reading achievement (Table 11, p.l45\. Female 
students receive slightly higher grade point averages (2.5) and teacher academic 
(2.1) and social (1.9) ratings than dg male students (2.4, 2'.2, and 2.1, 
respectively). 

d. School Differences 

There are several differences^ in school outcomes, within 
and among schools, according to students' race/ethnicity, socioeconomic 
class, and gender. For example, in Tabl^ 12 (p. 146) we identify racial ethnic 
socioeconcmic class, and gender groups that score differently on particular ' 
school outcome measures > separately for the six schools in our sample. Each 
school is characterized by a distinctive profile. For example, in school 
No. 2 there are racial /ethSiic differences in days absent and standardized 
reading achievement, and in teacher academic and social ratings; and gender 
differences in suspensions, standardized reading achievement, and in teacher 
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acadjgmic social rating* In sharp contrast. School Mo. 4 shows no signi- 
.ficant~differences in any of the six outcome n^asures, either by race/ 
ethnicity, class, or gencler. School No. 6 is interesting in its parallel 
ratings for Italian and Irish students: Italian students receive the highest 
grade point averages and highest teacher academic ratings/ Irish students receiv^ 
the lowest grade point averages ^nd the lowest teacher academic ratings. 

In Td^le 13 (p. 148) "we compare the school outcome mea- 
sures of four racial/ethnic groups for johom our sample includes twenty or 
more students in each group attending two or tl!lore different schools. Italian 
students who attend three different schools differ significantly in days 
absent, suspensions, and teacher social rating.' Irish students who attend 
\^ four different schools differ significantly in grade point average, and in 

teacher academic and social rating. Portuguese students wh& attend two differ- 
\ exit schools diffier significantly in grade point average. American students 
^who attend three different schools- differ significantly .in days absent and 

\ 

grade point average, and they approach significant differences (at the .08 
■ " ' ^ ■ . ( ■ 

^ lievel) in standardized reading achievement. 

" \ - ■ . ' 

Taken together, these findings indicate that differences 



in school outcomes by students' icace/et-iinicity, socioeconomic class, and 
gender vary significantly both ii[ithin schools and between schools. They 



further indicate that the nat\h:^ and extent of such variation is highly school 



specif ic~each school exhibits f unique profile or pattern of differential 

■ ■ ■ I . • ■ .■ /' 

effects on particular racial/ethnic, class-, and gender groups. 

4. Interaction of Home apd School Climates With School Outcomes / — 
a. Introduction , 

As reported in the preceding discussion, students in 
\ our sample show significant variation by race/ethncity , socioeconomic class, 

''\ ' ' " ' 50 ■ 
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gender/^ and school in many of the home climate, school climate, and school 
outcome measures used. A major hypothesis of this study is that if w4 control 
for spci9economic class, gender, and other student background characfteristics, 
much of th6 variation in school outcomes by race/ethnicity will be/ accounted 
for (corr#lated with) by discrepancies between the students' ratings of their 
home- and school climates. We further conjectured that some ^ome-school climate 
discrepancies might correlatie with 'low outcome scores (i.e. , appear to depress 
learning knd social developnent) , whereas othe'rs might be related to high outcome 
scores (i.e., appear to promote learning and social development; see p. 5) . 

In this 3ection we report on several rather involved 
and complex analyses conducted to test these and related hypotheses. To 
assist the reader, the following guide is given before we plunge into the 
details of these analyses. In Figure 2 (p. 133) we diagram two possible explana- 
tions of how home and school climates night interact with (affect) school 
outcomes. 

The "ethnic discrepancy model" represents interactions 
such as those discussed in the preceding^ paragraphs, in which home and school 
climate <^.screpancies "intact with" (affect) particular racial/ethnic groups' 
school outcomeFT««Sien^ t interactive paths are controlled 

f . This model represents the centra ^ hypothesis, of theWudy. 

In the "home and school climate model,'! separate (i.e., 
not interactive) home climate and school climate effects on dchool outcomes ' 
are predicted (with controls for student background characteristic^ . T!tls 
model has been validated in several previous studies, including Jptudies conduct- 
ed by the principal investigators of this study. It wag from such studies 
that we devel)ped the ethnic discrepancy model, as a possible refinement 
of tihat more established model. 
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In the following analyses (partial correlation a;nd stepwise 
r^ression) , the variables were entered as indicated in the ttables referred 
to in the text. Most of the items in Table I'were entered separately, but 
a social class index was constructed for certain analyse by allocating one 
point for each parent who had graduated froni high school and one point for 
each parent who had graduated ffOm college; this scale ranges from 0 to 4. 
^ Some analyses were computed separately for each of the resulting five groups # 
and other analyses employed this social clasd variable as G[uantitative. 

Social class and other student background characteristics 
shown in Table ''l can be considered unalterable variables that school staff 
h^ve no power to influence. The purpose of entering such variables into 
the analyses is to control or partial out their ihf?.uence, so that the 
impact of school and home climate, independent of the control varieties # 
can^^l!^ analyzed. To make the statistical control process as precise as possi- 
ble ill the multivariate regression analysis (i.e., to renove confounding 
of the background from the climate variables) , all background variables were 
transformed to binary 0, 1 variables representing all categorical information 
in the background variables. As an initial *excunple# it can be said that 
sex is'^^tjeiently a bina*ry variable and is codeid 0 for males and 1 for females. 
Grade level, however, varying from sixth through ninth requires transforming 
the four possible values (6, 7, 8, and 9) to three binary variables « The 
first variable is coded 1 if the student is in sixth grade, 0 if notr the 
second variable is coded 1 if the student is in seventh grade, 0 if not; 
the third variable is coded 1 if the student is in the eight grade, 0 if 
not; and ninth grade status is indicated in the regression constant since 
a zero value on the fitst three variables is sufficient to identify the student 
as a ninth grader. 
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The important point of /this statistical 



that it extracts all possible categorical /information f rrai all the background 



variables. In the 



case of grade level, for example, it tak^s into consideration 



procedure is 



not only the possi|]>ility that outcomes may riot only be affedted linearly by ^ 
rising grade level but also that Grades 7 and^ 8 may differ flrOTi Grades 6 
and 9 or that any one of the grades may differ from th^ other three. Thus, 

all such effects are controlled in the multivariate regression and partial 

i 

correlation analyses. 

lOther analytic features are explained wit|i the results, 
but the general stategy can be noted here. Since thfeir are many variables 
entering the analyses, they may tend to exploit chance; five 6ut of a hundred 
on average might be expected to be significant at the .05 levfl by chance 
alone. For this reason, multivariate tests in the form of multiple regressions: 
are first run to test this possibility. Then the specific simple correlations 
are displayed. In several cases, simple correlations are presented even 
though the mutliple correlations are not significant so as not to d^ny readers 
who are interested in certain relations oi? who might hav6 a priori hypotheses 
that they wish to test. A look at these results is thus undenied, but the 
multivariate problems should induce ex^ra: interpretive caution in several instances. 

The key idea of t^hei main analysis is school-home climate 
discrepancy. To calculate this discrepancy the home and school variables 
were first standardi2ed to z-scores with a mean of zero and standard deviation < 
of Unity to place 'them on the same scale. . Then the home climate variables* 
were subtracted from corresponding school variables for eight of the f 
thirteen parallel scales (see p. 60). Thus the climate discrepancies measure 
the degr^ to which the school is rated higher than the home in a normative 
standardized metric. The chief question of the primary analysis is depicted 
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in Figure 2 (p.i33): "Are the relations between discrepancies and school 
/outcomes significantly different for the eihnic ^oups?" 



Most analyses were ron 



separatWy for each pthnic group. 



Ethnic group is defined as the one that th^ student\ listed as his or her 
primary rqot for the ten largest groups, 
b. Ethnic Discrepancy Model 
V Table 14 (p. 149 j[ | shows that two schtDOl^home discrepemcies 

variables— Community and Involvement— are signficiantlyVassociated with priftiary 
roots. The discrepancies for involvement/. Equity # Learning, Problems i Structure, 
and influence Distribution are not significant for ethnilpity in a multivariate 
sense, eveh though all single results fo/r the ten largest \groups are shown 
in-TableN15 (p. 150). 

For example, with rjbspect ;to primary rbbts, Armenians 
more often rated their school, higher thart. their home on Involvement and -^Equity, 
Blacks more often, rated their school higher than their homes on influence. 
Those who listed their primary roots as Anierican more often rated their school 
higher than their home on' Access and Influence. Italians moi^e often rated 
their school higher tjian their home on/ Community , but lower oh Involvement 
and Influence. Portuguese suid French /more often rated their school lower 
than their home on Oommuhity. Irish more often than others r^ted their school 



higher than their home on Community #/ but lower on Involvement 



cuid Learning, 
Learning. 



Greeks more often ^ated their school higher than" their home on 
irish-ltalicuis rated their school hiigher than home on Communit;^ than did 
other groups. | . 

Table 16 (p. 152|' shows the results of multijle regressions 
that successively enter four sets <pf variables into the regression in four 
steps: family structure, the school-home discrepancies, the prtLmary roots 
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ethnicity variables, and the interactions of ethnicity and discrepancy vari- 
ables. The four-inultiple correlations for each school outcome show the amount 

'I 

of variation associated with the four successive equations* 

Five of the six sets of complete multivariate results 
are significant, which is more attributable to the larger sample size than to 
th^ magnitude of the relationships* The first column of entries, for example, 
show that reading achievement is significantly associated with family structure 
and remains signif icemtly associated as the discrepcuicies, primary roots, 
and interactions of discrepancies are entered in stepwise sets. The nvunber 
of suspensions is the only outcome of the six that is not significantly related 
to the four sets of independent . variables. 

Before turning to the specific correlations for each 
ethnic group, the correlations between school-home discrepancies and school 
outcomes for the total sam^ile should be considered. These are shown in Table 17 
(p. 152)^* Of the 48 correlations of eight discrepancies and six outcomes, 
nineteen are significant at or beyond the .05 level. Since this number is 
^ about eight times greater than the 2.4 that might be expected by chance (.05 
X 48 = 2.4), the results cannot be attributed to chance alone. Even so, 
the correlations are gmall; and the largest two in the table are .11, either 
of which accounts for only about one percent of the variance in the respective 
outcomes for the total sample^ 

^ The specific correlations in Table 17 show that students ° 
who rated their schools relatively higher than their homes on Community were 
less often absent from school and scored higher in reading achievement. Those 
who rated the schools higher than their homes on Accessibility and Receptivity 
were less often absent and were** given higher academic and social rating by 
th^ir teachers. Those who rated their schools h4.gher than their homes on 
Involvement scored lower in reading achievement. Students who rated their schools 
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higher than their homes on Equity show less absence, and higher grade point 
averages, higher academic and social ratings, and higher reading achievement. 

0 

students who rated their school higher than their. home on 
Learning Orientation received higher social ratings. Those that rated their 
schools higher on Dealing With Problems had higher grade, point averages'. 

Students who rated their schools higher theui their homes 
on Structure were suspended less often and had higher grades, social ratings, 
and achievement. Those that rated their schools higher than their homes 
on Influence received lower grades euid had lower achievement scores. 

The 48 correlations of school-home discrepancies with 

t 

school outcomes are shown for the ten largest ethnic groups in Tables 18 through 
2*7 (pp.153-162) . For reasons mentioned earlier, all 480 correlations aTre 
shown in the interest of comprehensiveness; but many are excluded from the 
subsequent discussion, namely, those that are insignificant and those that 
conform in sign to those noted in the immediately preceding section. 

Table 18 (p. 153) shows that, for Armenian students, the 
school-home discrepancies ^in Community are more highly correlated witri grade 
point average, academic and social ratings, and achievements for other groups. 
Higher school-home discrepcuicies in Equity are also more strongly associated 
with higher attendance cuid fewer suspensions. Higher school-home discrepancies 
are negatively associated with achievement for Involvement, Equity, and Structure. 

For Blacks (Table 19, p. 154 ), higher school-home discrepan- 
cies with respect to Community are associated with higher grade point average, 
higher academic and social ratings, euid higher achievement. Higher discrepancies 
in Dealing, With Problems are also more highly correlated for Blacks with 
suspensions and achievement, euid for Structure with achievement. In addition,^ 
greater discrepancies wi^ respect to Influence ^re associated with^ fewer 
suspensions for this group. 

8G 



For those that reported their primary roots as American 
(Table 20, p, 155) , greater school-home discrepancies for Accessibility 
and Receptivity is associated with academic rating, and Involvement is associated 
with grea1;er absence and lower social ra'tings by teachers. Greater discrepancies 
in Equity is associated with higher grade point average, academic and social 
rating, and achievement. Dealing With Problems is associated with more 
frequent absence and higher grade point average. 

For Portuguese students (Table 21, p. 156), greater discrepancy 
in Community is associated with higher achievement. Greater discrepancies 
in Acceaflibility and Receptivity are associated with higher less absence, and hight 
gVade point averages, academic ratings, and achievement. Higher ratings 
on Learring Orienation are associated with lower achievement. Greater discrepancy 
with respect to Structure is associated with a higher academic rating by 
teachers cuid higher achievement. 

Table 22 (p*157) shows the only correlations that signifi- 
cantly reverse those for the total group. For French stud^ts, higher academic 

if , " ' 

ratings by teachers as associate4 with lower discrepancy ratings on Accessibility 

and Receptivity, Involvement, and Equity. In addition, higher social ratings 
are associated with lower discrepancies on Involvement, in the expected 
direction, higher discrepancy on involvement is a'tsociated with less absence. 

For. the British samples (Table 25, p. 160) greater 
Accessibility and Receptivity discrepancies are associated with higher less 
absence, higher grade point average, and higher academic and social rating. 
Greater discrepancies with respect to Structure are associated with greater 
absence; and greater Influence discrepancy is associated with lower academic 
ratings. 
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For Irish students , higher Community discrepancies are 
associated with lower academic ratings (Table 24, p. 159). Higher discrepancy 
on Learning is associated with higher social ratings, and on Dealing with 
Problems with achievemet. 

Table 25 (p. 160) shows that for Greek Students, higher 
discrepancy on Involve ment is a ssociated with higher suspensions. * 

Table '26 (p. 161) shows the results for a combined ethnic 
group that is among the ten largest in the sample — Irish-Italian students. 
Higher discrepancy on Accessibility and Receptivity, Equity, Learning, 
;^and Dealing With Problems are stssoqiated with higher grade point averages. 
Higher academic ratings are associated with greater discrepancies in Learning 
Orientation and Dealing With Problems for this group. In addition, higher ' , 
academic and higher social ratings are also associated with the higher discre- 
pancies in Learning and Dealing With Problems. 

For Italian students, higher d-? screpancies in Community and 
involvement are associated with lower achievement (Table 27, p. 162). Higher discrepancy 
in Learning is associated with less absence, higher grade point average, and' 
higher social rating. - Higher discrepancy in Dealing With Problems is 
associated with less absence and higher suspensions. For. Structure, higher 
discrepancy is associated with higher social rating. 
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c. Home and School Climate Model 

Figure 2 (p. 133) shows a second model £b^ examining the possible 
influence of home and school climates on learning and oth^r school outcomes. 

Instead of focusing on ethnicity r the model assumes that certain school and 

\> \ 
home climate variatbles axre conducive of school outcomes for allXgroupsr controlled 



\ 



for family background. This assumption may be considered more sci^tifically 
parsimonious and educationally practical .than the first, since it would depend 
on general social -psychological laws of learning that extend across grou|>^ 
and that could be efficiently applicable to all groups rather than requirin^x 
special progreuns for ^ach group. Prior research on school climates in AustralxS^, 
Canada, India, and the United States suggests that such is likely to be the 
case (Haertel, Walberg, and Haertel, 1981). Such variables as Goal Direction, 
Satisfaction, and Cohesiveness are consistently correlated positively with 
learning outcomes, and Disorganization, Cliques, and Friction are consistently 
negatively correlated with learning across a great number ,of conditions and 
types of students. / 

Table 28 (p. 163) shows that the background variables, home 
climate, and school climate yield statistically significant multiple 'correlations 
with five of the six school outcomes: Reading Achievement, Absence, Suspensions, 
Teacher Academic Rating, and Teacher Social Rating. The climate variables 
as a set, however, are not significantly correlated with Grade Point Average. 
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^ The multiple correlations as a set 4i5fe* lower "than have been 

found in previous studies. The lower correlations may be attributable to 
three factors. Most past work on learning correlal|ions has employed the 
classroom climate rather than schools climate as the unit of analysis # on 
the assumption that tb^ student is liJcely to encounter both stimulating and 
unstimulating classes within-^ the same school. This research has specifically 
associated the climate of a class in a 5?^;ftbject with achievement scores in 
the subject. The present study, in contrast, associates general school climate 
with a general index of achievement, which may show an undifferentiated and 
attenuated influence. 

The second factor is the grade level of the students. Seventh 
cmd eighth graders do not have as much perspective on school climate as have 
high school students who have had more teachers cind who have attended more 
schools, namely elementary, and in many cases, junior or middle schools. 

' The third factor, mentioned earlier, is the low to moderate 
internal consistencies of the school and home climate measures. It was noted 

/ 

in a previous section that a deliberate choice was made to measure more variables 
with low to moderate reliability, rather than few with high reliability. 

Notwithstanding these problems, many of the correlations in 
Tables -29 (p.l64) and 30 (p. 165) are statistically significant at conventional 
levels (.05 and .01) even when controlled for the family background variables 
as well as one another. Even though small., the correlations are in plausible 
directions that bear out previous research, and are considercJ3ly larger on , 
average than those for the ethnic discrepanc^^onodel.^ 

Table 29 for example, shows tha^ the significant simple and 
more fully controlled partial correlations of school climate and reading 
test achievement, are positive for Community, 5qual Treatment, Expressiveness, 
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Goal Direction, Challenge, Dealing With Problems^ and Order, and negative 
for Influence Distribution. Several of j these school climate variables correspond 
in general meaning to classroom climate variables that past research shows^ 
to be consistently positive and significant learning correlates, namely 
Cohesiveness, Satisfaction, Task Difficulty, Formality, Goal Direction, and 
Democracy. The others generally correspond to those that previous research 
shows to be negative correlates, namely. Friction, Cliqueness, Apathy, Dis- 
organization, and Favoritism. It should be emphasized, of course, that these 
correlations, though significant, plausible, and consistent with past research, 
are relatively small. 

One home and school climate variable — Influence Distribution- 
has not been investigated in past studies; and it is negatively associated 
with reading achiei^ement. The greater the level of student influence, the * 
lower the level of reading achievement. 

Absence is correlated negatively with Community, Involvement, 
Goal Direction, Challenge, Dealing With Problems, and Order. Suspension 
is correlated negatively with Community, Involvement, Learning Orientation, q 
Challenge, Order, and Influence, but positively with Grouping (in the sense 
of cliques and factions). These patterns suggest that suspended and absence- 
prone students find the school climate alieuiating. . ^ 

Grade point average is not significantly correlated with school 
climate. Perhaps variation in grading standards across schools explains 
this finding. \ - " 

Both academic and social ratings, however, are significantly 
. correlated with similar patterns of school climate variables: .Community, 

Accessibility and Receptivity, Involvement, Equal Treatmei^t, Learning, Express- 
iveness. Goal Direction, Challenge, Problems, Order, and, only in the case • 
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of teacher social ratings, influence Distribution. This pattern of correla- 
tions is similar to that of reading achievement:, and to generally corresponding 
variables in previous research. 

The highest partial correlations of readihg achievement are 
among the home climate variables Aspirations and Maturity (Table 30, p. 165). 
Students who perceive their homes as encouraging these traits tend to score 
higher on reading achievement tests. Encouragement of non-school learning 
in the home is also positively correlated with reading achievement. High 
Cohesiveness in the home, however, is negatively as syocia ted with reading 
achievement. 

A lack of emphasis on School and Out-Of-School Learning in 
the home is associated with both absence and suspensions^^ Aspiration emphasis 
in the home is positively correlated with grade poi^l^^ 
aca^pmic and social ratings are generally correla 
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sets of variables: Cohesiveness, Out-Of-School 
Influence Distribution. In addition. School Leal 
ficantly associated with teacher academic rating, 
cantly associated with tether social rating. 

Ohe question that can be raised about the results in this 
section concerns the generalizability pf the results across the various ethnic 
groups. In view of this possibility the partial correlations of school climate 
with school outcomes both controlled for home climate and family background 
were computed. Those tjiat are significsmt at the .05 level for any ethnic 
group cuid that reverse the correlation or th^t are not significant for the 
total sample are noted in this section. These partial correlations indicate ^ 
variables that seem to especially enhcmce; or detract from school outcomes. ^ 
" For Armenians, the partial correlation of school Goal Direction 
was -.56 with the academic rating by teachers. School Goal Direction is 
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also partially correlated -.52 with the social iratihg by teachers. 

For Blacks, school Challenge and Learning Orienation are partially 
correlated .34 each with grade point average. Home Communication and involvement 
ar;e correlated .38 and .33 respectively with social rating by teachers. 

For students who listed their primary roots as American, home 
Miiturity and attendance are correlated .23 and home Aspirations and suspensions 
are correlated -.23. Also, for this group, school involvement is correlated 
-.25 with suspensions, and Equal Treatment is correlated .31 with grade point 
average, \ 

For Italiahff, home Communication and Involvement are correlated 
-.20 and -.21 with suspensions. ^Home Involvement is correlated .37 with 
achievement; and school Equal Treatment, Learning -Orientation, and Goal Direction 
are correlated respectively .21, .27, and .26 with grade point average. 

^ Two partial correlations stand out significantly for Portuguese. 
School Community and Exjyressiveness are correlated respectively .27 l>id .29 
with grade point average. 

^ For French students, heme irfluence is correlated .45 with 

^ ■ 

absences.' School Options and Dealing With Problems, moreover, are correlated 
-.39 find .38 with grade point average for this group. ' ^ 

Only one corr«iia^ion is outstanding for British student^'^ 
Hlome External Relations and absences are correlated .33. . 

^ One partial correlation st^ds out among the Irish sample. 

School Accessibi4.ity and Receptivity and suspensions are correlated .21. 

. ^ / 

For^ Greeks, school Equity arid suspensions ar^ correlated -.80.. 
'in addition, home involvement and suspensions are correlated -.74 and ,78, 
respectively, with suspensions and grade point ave^^ge. * / 

No partial correlations are outstanding for Irish-Italian 
students, I 88 



E. Sumroaxry and interpretation , ^ 

1. Differential Student Experiences ' 

Students in the ten lar9est ^^jroups in the sample vary signifi- 
cantly in roost of the school outcome measures used— by race/ethnicity, 

< lass, and gender groups, /vith the widest differences showing up in reading 

• • / 

achievement. By race/ethnicity, students differ in days absent, 

reading achievement levels, grade point averages, and^ teacher academic 

and social ratings (but not by suspensions). By socioeconomic class, they 

differ in reading achievement, grade point averages, and teacher academic 

arid social ratings (but not in days absent or suspensions). There are 

fewer differences by gender, such as in grade point averages, and teacher 



academic and social ratirigs (but n0t in absences, suspensions, or reading 
achievement). For class and gender the differences correspcmd to those 
found in prior research, with class and outcome levels running parallel, 
and with girls doing better than boys in teacher grades and teacher ratings. 

The variation in school outcomes by race/ethnicity is of 

\ ' - ■ " ■ /' 
particular interest in this study regarding equity in multicultural schooling, 

For the ten largest groups, BladK and Portuguese students show the lowest' 

. ■ . / ^ \ ^ . - 

school outcomes, with French, Gre^, Irish, and Armenian students placing 
at the higher school outcome level^. However, before jumping to conclusions 
a^out particular groups, it is important toj^i^te that. many of the. school 
ouj:come leveils for particular racial/ethnic (and class and gender) groups 
also vasry significantly by school. Within certain schools there is wide 
variation in schdol outcome levels by race/ethnicity (and class and gender) # 
where in other schools there are few or no differences in school outcome 
l^vels.^ Also, among, different schools attended by the same raeial^ethnic ' ' 
groups, ^chooi outcome levels vary for the same groups. 
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These results are highly 'ichool specific, with each school 
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showing a unique prorile or pattern of differential effects on particular 
racial/ethnic (and class and gender) groups- They do suggest, however^ 
that for school outcomes. School differences are more pronounced .than differences 
by student racial/ethnic, class, or gender group. ^ \ 

Students in the ten largest groups also vary significantly 
in how they rate seven of thirteen home climate variables, and six of thirteen 
school dlimate variables. As with school outcomes, there are unique within- 
group aiid between-group differencest However, while particular racial /ethnic 
groups Irate their homes quite -similarly across schools, they more frequently 
rate tiieir schools differently across schools. But again, each school 
shows i unique prof iW or pattern of ratinjif for particular racial/ethnic ■ j 
gro ups. Reg£*?*LAg the home climate ratings by class and gender, within. j 
group differences overshadow between group differ^ces, suggesting that / 
" familias show a full spectrum in the nature and quality of their home li^e 

regardless of socioeconomic class group and gender. 
% ' The most striking overall* finding in these results is that 

school] differences overshadow student racial/ethnic, class, and gender 

differences in school outcome levels anS school climate ratings, 'yiiis *^ 
is botii good news and, bad news.] It is good new^ because schools pan measure 
and imirove' (alter) their school climates for aU groups, while /they have 
little or no influence over the racial/ethnic, class, or gender mix of 
thexr student, bodies, -or over their students' home climates, /it is bad 
news because it confirms that schools vary considerably in t^e levels of 
eguity/ inequity which they provide to students of varying backgrounds, 

■ r / ^ - - . ... . ^ ^ 

" ^^is' f6ttrfd"i]r^ research. / 
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Discrepancy Model 



phough significant, the many home-school discrepancies ^tnd 
sub-group school-outcome correlates found in this study are modest and 
varied, showing few meaningful patterns for any particular sub-grpup across 
schools. However, the^do^tend to support the notion that certain hom^- 
school discrepancies apjpea^to work against learning and social flevelopment, 
wljijjp other home-school discrepancies appear to promote learning and social 
d^ilopment. For example ^ a tally across home-school discrepancy/school 
oullone correlates (Tables 18-29, pp. 153-164) shows Idiat for the ten largest^ 
racial/ethnic groups, 47 of 64 (73%) of the home school discrepancies found < 
correlate with positive school outcomes (e.g., lower /absence, higher achieve-, 
ment) , when the schooj. i^ rated higher than the home. For the remaining 
17 of 64 (27%) home-scfiool discrepjancies, negative school outcomes emerge 
(e.g:, higher absence, lower achievement) when the school is rated higher 
than the home. This suggests that for all groups a higher-school-thanr 
home climate stimulates learning and s^eial development in most; cases, 

7 ^ . ^ ^ ■ ^ ' ' ' ' 

and that in, general sche)ols should Continually strive to improve their 



Climates for all students. . 

However, the preced:6ig also suggests that for particular sub- / 
groups, certain higher-school-than-home climate factors may work against learning 
and 'social development. In these cases schools should carefully investigate 
such possibilities, and work with individuals and stib-groups according to 



their particular needs as they come to be better understood. For example. 
Involvement and Influence are the /two home-school variables roost frequently 
associated with negative effects on outcomes, when the school is rated 
higher than the home. Thus, for some students with low home D^volvement 
and Influence^ -sptecial- assistance may be required for them to respond positively 
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to higher levels of Involvement and Influence at school. 

Taken as a whole this data gives modest support to what we 
call an ethnic discrepancy model, ^3Ut the paradigm requires further empirical 
confirmation before more definitive school (or home) implications are drawn. 
3. , Home and School Climate Model 

The data gives more support to what we call a home cind school 
climate modeX. Taken as a whole the survey data suggests that both the 
school and home climate variables ccin independently have positive influences 
on school outcomes for all students. Vith respect to school climate, higher 
levels of perceived Community, Equal Treatment, Learning Orientation, Express- 
iveness, Goal Direction, Challenge, Problem Solving, and Order are generally 
and significantly associated with favorable educational consequences. With 
respect to home climate, higher levels of perceived emphasis on Out-of- 
School Learning, Aspirations, Identity, and Maturity are associated with 
favorable school outcomes. This data suggests that general improvements 

c 

in both home and school climates for all children, rather than special 
treatment for separate sub-groups, are more justifiable. 

The statistical significance and magnitude of the results 
are higher for the independent home and school effects than they are for 
the ethnic discrepancy effects. However, the home and school effect correlates 
are lower than found in previous research probably because, as discussed 
earlier, the students are younger than those in previous samples and thus 
have a more narrow frame of reference since they know less about other schools 
and families. In addition, the climate of particular classes is more closely 
associated with learning than is the general school climate^ since students 
may encounter both good and poor classes within a school. Lastly, the validity 
of many of the scales was reduced by the heed to limit the niimber of items on 
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each scale to keep the questionnaire length to a reasonable time for adminii-- 
tration and still investigate a large ^number of backgrotind and climate variables. 

o 

These results, nonetheless, are interesting and important 

r 

because they confirm, and are buttressed by, ^ large body of research on 
school and home climates that show positive influences of both environments 
on cognitive, affective, and behavior learning of all students. When the 
data ate examined separately for each of the six survey schools, however, 
some differential school effects emerge tor students according to their 
race/ethnicity, socioeconomic class, and gender. Variations by race/ethnicity, 
class, and gender in students' school climate ratings and their school outcome 
scores, both within and between schools, are striking. The patterns are 
highly school specific with Certain groups favored in some schools but 
not in other schools. 

Such differential school effects suggest a need to modify 
our simple home and schbol climate model. TJhis possibility is discussed 
in the following section in which we reexamine the survey data, in light 
of the results of the ethnographic component discussed in the preceding 
section. It is to this "data synthesis" and our final conclusions and 
recommendations that we now turn. 
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IV. OVERALL SUMMARY , CONCLUSIONS JVND IMPLICATIONS 
A. Summary of Findings 

' As statedi in the Introduction, this study is concerned with more 
effective multicultural schooling — with improvements in teaching, learning, 
and social development in schools which serve students from varying racial/ 
ethnic and national origin backgrounds. Dozens of studies have documented 
continuing inequities in educational opportunity and educational attainment, 
particularly for many racial/ethnic minority students who attend "mainstream**.- 
American schools. 

- Some of these studies have drawn upon home and neighborhood socio- 
cultural differences to explain 'such differential school success. However, 
there is a common bias in this literature which assumes that such student- 
environment differences are inherently counterproductive to student learning ^ 
and social development. In this study we investigate the home "climates" 
and school "climates" of several racial/ ethnic, socioeconomic class, and 
gender groups. The central idea behind the study is that certain incongruities 
(differences) and certain congruities (similarities) between the home and 
the school may actually stimulate learning, where other home-school incongruities 
and congruities may work against learning. 

In the ethnographic component of the study, which came first, 
our focus was on the home climates of five racial/ethnic groups. For each 
group the adolescents (and parents) studied in each community were found 
to perceive their home climates in similar ways. In addition, their (modal) 
perceptions of our thirteen home climate variables differ dramatically 
and systematically for each particular group. Given such sharp differences 
in home climates, vje proceeded to predict how certain groups would rate their 
home climates in the survey, and the degree of variation in school outcome 3^els 
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for the questionnaire survey sample; we speculated on the optimal school ^ 

climates for each group. 

Racial /ethnic. group differences in home climate perceptions, were 
found in the questionnaire survey results for seven of thirteen variables 
(with two more variables approaching significance). Though significant 
and confirming, these differences are less dramatic than those found in . 
the ethnographic component. Similarly, there is correspondence between 
the (ethnographic) predicted and (survey) home climate ratings in only 
one-third of .the cases where the group/variable samplel*ltoincide. These 
"^disparities are understandable given the limitations of the four-item-per- 
variable scales used in the survey, compared to the extensive description 
and interpretation possible (given) ^ in the ethnographies. However, the 
^ survey results also, ii^clicate that students of the same racial/ethnic group 
who attend different schools in different communities show a fairly consistent 
pattern in how they characterize their home climates. Despite some variations 
within groups, this data suggests that students who identify themselves" 

with a particular racial/ethnic group, in terms of their "primary roots", 

■ \. 

share in a common "ethnic character" of their homes. 

The same cannot be said for the home climates of different socio- 
economic class and gender groups. By class and gender there is much more 
within group variation than between group variation. This* suggests that 
families of all socioeconomic class levels show a full spectrum in the 
nature and quality of their home life, and that the modal home experiences 
of male and female adolescents are more alike than different. 

The prediction from the ethnographies of racial/ethnic group 
differences in school outcome levels is also confirmed by the questionnaire 
survey results. \For the ten largest groups there are significant differences 
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in days absent, (standardized) reading achievement, grade point averages, 
and teacher academic and social ratings (but not in suspensions) . However, 
many of the school outcome levels of particular groups vary significantly, 
as do their school climate ratings, according to which school they attend. 
In addition, students of the same racial/ethnic group who attend different 
schools vary significantly in certain outcome levels, and in their ratings 
of their school climate. Such school differences actually overshadow student 
racial/ethnic (and socioeconomic class and gender) differences in school 
outcome levels and school climate ratings. 

In cmalyzing relationships between the (survey) home and school 
climate ratings and school outcome levels, the statistical significance 
and magnitude of the correlations are highest for independent;, home and 
school effects on sdhool outcomes. However, the results also show some 
home-school climate discrepemcies correlated with certain school outcome 
levels for the ten largest racial/ethnic groups in the sample. For example, 
the highest correlation (.60**, or 36% of the variance) indicates that 
for Armenian students, significantly higher school Community than home 
Community is related to higher reading achievement (see Table 18, p. 153). 
Actually of the 64 home/school discrepancies found to significantly correlate 
with school outcomes, 47 (73%) are related to positive school outcomes 
(e.g., lower absence, higher achievement), v*ien the school is rated higher 
than the home. .For the remaining 17 (of 64, or 27%), negative school outcomes 
emerge (e.g., higher absence, lower achievement) where the school is rated 
higher than the home. 

B. Conclusions and Implications Drawn 

To summarize, the major conclusions of the study are: 
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1. Inequity In school outcomes is confirmed ! There .are significant 
differences between racial/ethnic (and class and gender) groups 
in the sample in days absent, (standardized) reading. achievement # 
grade point averages, and teacher academic and social ratings 
(but not in suspensions)* 

2. Some schools are more equitable than other schools s Many of the 
school outcome levels of particular racial/ethnic (and class 
and gender)' groups vary significantly, as do their ratings of 
their school climates, according to which school they attend. 

3. Schools vary more than homes i Adolescents who identify with parti- 
cular racial/ethnic groups describe their home climates with 
striking similarity, yet markedly differently from other racial/ 
ethnic groups. In contrast, students from the same racial/ethnic 
groups who attend different schools 'in different communities, 
characterize their school climates quite differently. By socio- 
economic class and gender groups, students' ratings of their 
school climates vary much more than their ratings of their home 
climates. 

4. Schools cmd homes both affect school outcomes : The statistical 
significance and magnitude of the correlations are highest for 
independent home-climate and school-climate, effects on school 
outcomes for all students, irrespective of racial/ethnic, socio- 
economic class, or gender groups. 

5. Home-school discrepancies affect school outcomes ; For particular 
racial/ethnic groups who rate their school climates higher than 
their home climates on specific variables, such "discrepancies" 
are correlated with positive school outcomes (e.g., lower absence 
and higher achievement) £n 73% of such cases. For the remaining 
27% of similar discrepancies, negative school outcomes emerge 
(e.g., higher absence, lower achievement) where the school is 
rated higher than the home. Though significant, these correlates 
are modest and varied, showing few meaningful patterns for any 
particular sub-group across schools. 

Conclusions 1, 2, and 4 are the least surprising to us, as they 
confirm prior research and our experience in working with schools on school 
and racial/ethnic climate improvement. Conclusion 3 is somewhat surprising 
in the sharply distinctive "ethnic character" of home climates depicted 
by particular racial/ethnic groups; the sharp contrasts which characterize 
the home climates of different racial/ethnic groups; and the large within 
group variation which suggests that a full range of home-life quality is 
experienced by adolescents across socioeconomic class and gender groups. 
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Our biggest surprise is in Conclusion 5, for which our data 
is least certain, but more tantalizing. We did expect to find home-school 
discrepancy effects on school outcomes, and even though we challenged a 
common bias which assumes that all such discrepancies are inherently counter- 
productive, wf are surprised at the direction and extent of positive . 
discrepancy effects which we found. To repeat, in approximately threfe- 
fourths of the cases where the school is rated higher than the home on • 
particular varieUdles, such discrepancies are significantly correlated with 
positive school outcomes. 

This suggests that if school climate levels, are kept high on 
all dimenions, students from home climates with less Challenge, less Structure, 
less Cohesiveness, etc., may actually be stimulated by such ^discrepancies 
in most cases to higher levels of learning and social development — regardless 
of racial/ethnic, socioeconomic class, or gender group. At the same time, 
however, schools must be sensitive to the possibility that for particular 
groups, higher school-than-home climates on particular variables may work 
against learning and social development. An example given in the preceding 
section concerns students from homes with low Involvement and low Influence 
who may need special assistance/counseling in responding positively to 
a school environment of high student Involvement "and Influence. 

Given the absence of clear patterns by particular racial/ethnic 
(or class or gender) groups in either the number or direction of such home- 
school discrepancy effepts, we wonder if distinctive patterns might emerge 
if studied in specific schools. We did find differential school effects 
in school outcomes and school climate according to students' race/ethnicity, 
class, and gender. Thus, it may be reasonable to expect similar, school- 
specific patterns in home-school discrepancy effects for particular racial/ethnic 



class, and gender groups. Unfortunately, our samples of students matched by 
background, home climate, school climate, and, school outcome data are too 
small for such a school-by-school analysis by specific sub-groups^ 

Limitations, qualifications, and speculations aside, even a 
conservative interpretation of the study results , which confirm*^ prior \ 
research, suggests that general school climate improvement should benefit 
most students irrespective of their backgrounds* The same, can be said 
of home climate improvement, but as we stated at the outset our 
focus as interventionists is on improving multicultural schooling. We 
leave home intervention to those more familiar and comfortable with such 
an undertaking, and the issues involved. 

We do advocate, however, that while schools strive to improve 
their climates for all students, that they sharpen their scrutiny of possible 
home«-school discrepancies .which may inhibit' learning and social development 
for particular students. Such scrutiny can begin with the school staffs' 
experiences and insights, or it can begin with a student survey similar 
to that given in this study. In our experience the student survey is a 
preferred beginning because the data it can produce stands a better chance 
of penetrating the veils of myth and taboo which often shroud possible 
sub-flroup inequities in schools-- they are often denied, but seldom discussed.. 

The skimpiest student survey for getting at general school climate 
improvement, and to investigate possible sub-group inequities, would consist 
of the School Climate Questionnaire, plus questions on student background, 

u 

such as race/ethnicity, socioeconomic class and gender items. In the analysis, 
the overall student ratings for the thirteen school climate variables would 
be broken down by these stiudent background characteristics. Similarly, 
important school outcome measures such as absences,- suspensions, achievement 
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test scores, grade point average3# etc. , would also be broken down by the 
same student background characteristics. 

By inspection, relatively low school outcome levels and school 
climate ratings for certain racial/ethnic, class, or gender groups can 
be readily identified, where they exist. If such inequities are found, 
the ^ext step beyond general school climate in^rovement (when warranted 
from the data) would be a second«*level investigation based primarily on 
experience and insight. To broaden such scrutiny and to insure follow- 
up action we advocate this use of one or more (10-15 member) student-staff- 
parent improvement team(s), to manage the entire process. 

For example, suppose that a student-staff -parent improvement 
team administered such a student school-climate/ school-outcome survey in 
a school, and foxind that of ten racial/ethnic groups which comprise the 
student body, two groups systematically showed the lowest school outcome 
levels and school climate ratings. Viewing this as inequity of attainment 
and satisfaction, the next issue to be addressed is possible inequity of 
opportunity for thes6 two groups. In the absence of any precise methodology 
frpm this or other studies (e.g., ethnic discrepancy analysis of the survey 
results with home climate ratings) , this further investigation can proceed 
in discussions between the team and (student, parent, other) representatives 
of the Slab-groups in question. If skillfully managed, such discussions 
can proceed through typical stages OTch as venting frustrations, circular 
blaming, denial, and rationalization~to mutual problem-solving. From 
here, thfe course df events will be highly site-specific, ranging from effective 
to ineffective diagnosis/action. 

At this point in this report we are edging up ^to a transition 

y ■ 

from the study findings, conclusions, and implications to a recommended 
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process of achbol intervention. \^This 'takes us to Volume III of the study / 
Practitioners' Guide for Achieving Equity in Multicultural Schools." in 
the Guide we summarize the study findings r and we present the details of 
the step-by-step process which we began to describe in general terms above. 
For those \AiO wish to delve further into the implications^ of the study 
findings for (multicultural) school iicprovement, we urge you pick up from 
here with Volume III. ^ 

For those with research interests, we encourage attempts to 
replicate and refine the study as suggested herein. To assist in further 
investigation, and to repeat our interpretative cautions, in the following 
section we discuss methodological limitations and issues of this study. 
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V. • METHODOLOG-ICAL LIMITATIONS AND ISSUES 

Overall, we found a one-third level of correspoq^j^ce between the 

ethnogranhlc findings and predictions, eind the questionnaire resxilts— . ^ 

not a very impressive ^t^tting average. Also, while, finding some provocative 

relationships among home-school clima^ discrepancies and ^school outcomes 

in the survey, no systematic patterns \emerged for particular racial /ethnic, 

class, or gender groups, as we expecte^,*'- We suggest the following possible 

reasons for such disparities: 

. '^1. The students who participated in the quantitative study 

self-labeled themselves witli "respect to ethnic group member- 
ship;^^ students in the qualitative component went through 
a much mor'e refined process of aissignment to^ ethnic groups. 
It is possible that many childreh allocated 'as the result 
of their answers to a few cpiQstions would be differently 
classified l^y fieldworkers who knew more details of the 
youngsters' family histories. 

2. "Home climate'^ may be very crudely measured by the Home 
Climate Questionnaire (HCQ)"; despite the impressive reli- 
ability statistic^ obtaiij^d for the instrument in pilot 
tests. The HCQ was devised by^ the qualitative -^ield staff, 
yet it is possible that the same worker s.» deviated from 

• ^""""TlftS-def initions of variables in 'writing their ethnographic . 
reports. 

• ■ ^ 

3. School "outcome variables" were undeniably roughly measured, 
since the project did not administer the same tests in 

^all six of the cooperating schools. Outcome measures 
derive from ratings by individual teachers, the^ school's 
oWn testing programs, and grade^po'int avereiges tiiat reflect 
differing standards and conventions, from school' to school. 
^ •» . ■ ** 

4. In the survey our procedure for determining home-school 
climate discrepancies was first to normalize all scales, 
then to subtract the home climate- ratings from the school 

/ climate ratings for' individual students. While reasonably 

^parallel, the eight common home climate and school climate 
scales are not identical. This rather crude methocfology 
may simply have obscured or otherwise, distorted relationships 
left undetected, or may have generated spurious correlations 
v^ich render our interpretations questionabfe. 

\ 
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The int^er-ethnic. coritrasts in the qualitative data that so impress 



us may be explained other thcui as demonstrations of ethnic group differences: 

1. The field staff may have been ideologically committed. to "finding" 
ethnic specializations and contrasts. There is no doubt that 
each field team wcuited to present its .group as a functioning 

and rational sub-cixlture in its own right, cuid that regular 
staff • meet^ings permitted limited exchange of information about 
the. comstunities amon^ the f ieldworkers. However, these meetings 
dealt mostly with field procedures and theoretical issues; 
vdiat each' team was discovering was seldom shared, to most members' 
dismay. Almost 'all of the field teams' data analysis, writing, 
and editing wa§ done in isolation from each other. It is hard 
to imagine how the results could have been deliberately or 
even unintentionally tailored to contrast with each other.. 

2. What are proposed as inter-ethnic contrasts may actually be 
social class- differences which our crude survey questions obscured. 
Many U.S. studies comparing class and ethnicity find the former 

to be more powerful, and certainly the families we studied , 
are not immune from such effects. Nonetheless, among Uxe given 
ethnic groups studied, those of similar socioeconomic status 
contrast strongly in terms of their reported impressions of 
family functioning. For example, most of the Portuguese and 
West Indian families are economically pressed, and the adults 
share similarly low levels of education, yet household dynamics 
and attitudes towards education differ considerably between 
the two. Similarly, the Irish and Armenian families are mostly 
lower middle class, yet their reported home environments and 
expectations of school contrast markedly. 

3. The families in several of the groups, especially the Armenian 

and' Portuguese, and to a less, extent the west Indian, are relatively 
recent immigrant s« to the U.S.* It is reasonable to propose 
that certain of the home climate differences we report may 
be due to generation of arrival here. The ethnographies siiow 
that aspects of the perceived home climates of each of these 
three groups are related to their » newcomer status, but also 
that the three climates themselves are singularly different. 
Additionally, the Irish ar.d the Jewish fami.''ies, almost all 
composed of second and thir d generation parents and their childce^, 
are ai-»o*very different l^om each other. 

we conclude, therefore, that inter-ethnic differences in perceptions 
of home climate exist, and that moire convincing quantitative documentation 
of such contrasts awaits subsequent and more" sophisticated research efforts. 

Some readers undoubtedly will be offended that in this research, in 
which we discuss the youngsters not as individuals with specific strengths 
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and needs, but as members of ethnic groups. The school must work with 
each child as a person; , such critics maintain, not as the embodiment 
of purported tendencies that he/she shares with others of approximately 
the same background. Dealing with chl^dren'as members of ethnic groups 
is a form of stereotyping, no matter how benignly intended, they maintain-i 

To these anticipated criticisms we reply, first, that this and most 
ptior research documents inequities in the ^educational attainment of 
students according to their racial/ethnic, sobioeconomic class, and gender 
backgrounds. Such differential school effect^ warrant continued investigation 
that will help explain such inequity, and how to reduce it. Second, 
cuid as stated earlier, we assume that children in all ethnic groups encounter 
patterns in their environments related to their group membersft^p, yet 
simultaneously conform to general "laws" of development that affect all 
growing humans; therefore, they are likely to perceive and perform in 
school to some extent m accord with their ethnic experiences. 

Third, we believe that a knowledge of documented ethnic differences 
may help educators gain reliable first-order approximations of the likely 
needs, skills, ° and characteristics of children from. specif ic ethnic back- 
grounds, from which they can move to more precise formulations of appropriate 
programs for the youngsters as individuals; this contrasts with current 
tendencies to deal with ethnicity via stereotypes, or by pretending that 
it is irrelevcuit. Fourth, we believe that knowledge of ethnic differences 
by "outside" professionals, such as educators, is not inevitably destructive 
or degrading to members of specific groups, as critics of studies of - 
ethnicity seem to imply; a teacher can use his/her knowledge of students' 
"roots" to help these students understand and build upon their heritages, 
for ^example. Finally, we reject the notion that research on any topic 
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should be banned for ideological rdasons, unless a proposed inquiry can 
be shown as likely to harm the sample or total population of persons 
on which it is focused. We believe that the present project harbors 
no such dangers • 
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Appendix A: Survey Questionnaire; As Administered To Students 



QUESTIONNAIRE FOR STUDENTS 



The purpose of this .questionnaire is to find out how students' schools 
and homes affect their education. 

This is a questionnaire . It is not a test . There are no correct 
answers. It is important that you give your own honest opinions 
to the questions. 

We do not ask for your name so that your answers will be confidential. 

You should be able to complete the questionnaire easily before the 
qnd of this class period. There is no need to hurry. 

Bead the directions before ycu start to answer the questions. 



1^7 
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SECTION I 



In this section we are asking questions about you . 



Repember: We^do not have yoxir name, so your answers are private. 



DIRECTIONS . 

1. For each question, circle the nianber next to the best answer emd write 
a short answer in the space provided, if asked. 

2. Fqr e^ampl^, if the question were: 

What kind of school are you in this year? 
1. Elementary 

.2. Middle School or Junior High School 
3, High School 

You would circle the nunber "2", for middle school or junior high school. 

3. Circle only one number for each question. 

4. Please answer thoughtfully and honestly. 

1. What grade are. you in this year? 



!• Sixth grade ^ 

2. Seventh graide 

3. Eighth grade 

4. Ninth grade 

2. Are you a male (boy) or a female (girl)? 

1. Male 

2 . Female ' 

3. Do you now live with your parents? 

1. I live with my own mother and father. 

2. I live with my mother and stepfather. 

3. I live with my mother only. 

4. I live with my father and stepmother. 

5. I live with my father only. 

6. I live with guardians who are not my father or mother. 

4. Do you have brothers who live at your house now? (If they are in college, 
cotjnt them as living at your house . ) 

1. None 

2. One brother 

3. Two brothers 

4. Three brothers 

5. Four or more brothers 
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(If they are in college, 



5. Do you have sisters who live at your house now? 
count them as living at your house.) 

1. No sisters 

2. One sister 
3* Two sisters 

4. Three, sisters 

5. Four or more sisters - r •* 

6. Not including your brother(s), sister (s), and yourself , are there any other 
children who live at y&vu: house now? 

1 • None o 

2, One other child 

3. Two other children 
o4. Three other children 

5. Four or more other children ' ^ 

7. Do any other people live with your family in addition to your parents or 
guardiansr brother(s), sister (s) , other children, and you? (Do not count 
tenants.) 



1. 
2. 



No, no one else lives at my house now. 

Yes, these other people live at my house now: 

They are: a. Cousin 

b. Grandfather 

c. Grandmother 

d. Aunt 

e. Uncle 

f . Friends 

g. Others (name "tlt^) , ■ 



What do you think is the highest level of schooling completed by your parents 
or guardians?' If you are not sure, make your best guess. 



8. Father or 
Male Guardian 
(circle one 
number) 



9. Mother or 
Female Guardian 
(circle one 
nuober) 



Did not finish high school ^ ° 1 

Finisiied high school 2 

Business, trade, or technical school 3 

Some college but did not graduate 4 

Graduated from college 5 

More study after college but did not finish 6 

Received advanced degree for graduate study 7 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
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Which of the following names comes closest to describing the work that your parents 
or giiardians do? If you £ure not sure, make your best guess. If retired, or out of 
work, what did they used to do? 



10. Father or 11. Mother or 

Male Guardian Female Guardian 

(circle one (circle one 
number) number) 



Unskilled Worker, (such as laborer, 
house cleaner, homemaker, orderly, 
kitchen worker) 
» 

Semiskilled Worker (such 'as, machine 
operator, assembler, garment worker, 
driver) ^ 

Service Worker (such as, police, fire-* 
fighter, hair dresser, school aide, 
waiter, waitress) 

Skilled Worker or Craftsman (such as, 
carpenter, electrician, plunberv 
jeweler, technician) 

Salesperson, bookkeeper, secreteury, 
office worker, computer operator 

Owner, manager, or partner of a small 
business, lower- level governmental 
official 

Profess4.onal requiring a college 
degree (such as, engineer, 
elementary or secondeury teacher, 
social worker^ registered nurse) 



\ 



Owner, or high-* level executive in a 
large business or high-* level 
government agency 

o 

Professional requiring an advanced 
college degree (such aa, doctor, 
lawyer, college professor) 



8 
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12. Describe in a few words the kind of work your father or male guardian does. 
(For example, machinist in a factory, house painter for a contractor, runs 
his own insurance agency, high school teacher, etc.) If not doing this kind 
" of work now, describe the kind of work he did last. 



13. Describe in a few words the kind of work your mother or female gueurdian does. 
(For example, salesperson at a depeurtment store, nurse in a hospital, housewife, 
runs her own bookkeeping service for businessnien, etc.) If not doing this kind 
• of work now, describe the kind of work she did last. 



14. How much money does your family have, compared to the families of other 
students in this school? 

1. More money 

2. The same money * ^ 

3. Less money 

15. What kind of marks do you get in school? 

1. Mostly A's and B*s 

2. Mostly B*s and C's 

3. Mostly C's and D's 

4. Mostly D*s and P*s * 

16. Thinking about your classes this year, at what level do you think the school 
has placed you in your grade? 

I am with above average students in most of my classes. 
I am with average students in most of my classes. 
I am with below average students in most of my classes. 
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17. Mere are descriptions of students *Vho do well in school work/' and students 
"who do poorly in school work." Read both of them carefully, and then decide 
which of them best describes you , in your own opinion. 

The student who does well in school work is proud of what he or she achieves 
there. He or she learns as much as possible, is interested in many school 
subjects and activities, and completes school work thoughtfully and completely 
without raninders. In class, this student tetkes part in discvissions and 
cooperates with the teachers and other students. 

The student who does poorly in school work is not very proud of what he or 
she achieves. He or she learns much less than could be expected, with the 
natural ability he or she has. This student is uninteri^sted in most school 
^ sxabjects and activities, and must be reminded by teachers to coonplete school 
work. In clasj, this student may not pay attention and may be afraid to 
speak up. 

In my opinion: 

1. I am very much like the student who does well in school work. 
2^ I am a little bit like the student who does well in school work. ^|r/ 

3. I am a little bit like the student who does poorly in school work. 

4. 1 $m very much like the student who does poorly in school work. 

18. Generally, how do you think your teachers in this school think bf you? 

1. My teachers think I am very much like the student who does well in 
school work. 

2. My teachers think X am a little bit like the student who does well in 
school work. 

3. My teachers think I am a little bit like the student who does poorly 
in ^school work. 

4. My teachers think I am very much like the student who does poorly in 
school work. 
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19, Here are descriptions of students "who get along well in sch<x>l" and students 
"who get along poorly in school.*' Read both of them carefully, and then 
decide which of them best describes you , in your own opinion. 

The student who gets along >ell in school likes school and is usually well- 
behaved. He or she is liked by most of the other students in the school, and 
some of them are his or her good friends. He or she has many interests outside 
of school, and as a person is self-confident, reliable and honest. 

The student who gets along poorly in school finds school an unpleasant place to 
be, both in the classroom and with the other Students , and he or she may often 
get in trouble. He or she may have a few friends among the other students, but 
he or she is not generally well-liked. This student has few interests outside 
of school and really does not think very much of himself/herself • 

In my opinion: 

1. I am very much like the student who gets along well in school. 

2. I am a little bit like the student who gets along well -in school. 

3. I am a little bit like the student who gets along poorly in school. 

4. I am very much like the student who gets along poorly in school. 

20, Generally, how do you think your teachers in this school think of you? 

1. My teachers think I am very much like the student who gets along well in schoo 

2. My teachers think I am a little bit like the student who gets along well 
in school. 

3. My teachers think I am a little bit like the student who gets along poorly 
in school. 

4. My teachers think I am very much like the student who gets along poorly 
in school. 




The ancestors of aJjnost all people in' the United States lived in other countries, 
and many of them spoke some other language than English. 

21. What language '^r languages did your father's ancestors speak? 



22. What language or languages did your mother's ancestors speak? 



23. What languages are spoken in your home today? 
1. Only English is sicken in my home. 

*2. English and the following lang[(iage (s) are spoken in my home; 



24. What languages, other than English, can ^SSL speak? 



25. Where was your mother living when you were bom? 

1. In the town or city I live in now. (Name it 

2. In another town or city in Massachusetts. (Name it 



3. In another state or territory of the United States. (Name it 

4. In another country outside the United States. (Name it 



26. Where do you think your father was born? 

1. In the town or city I live in now. (Name it 



2. In emother town or city in Massachusetts. (Name it 

3. In another state or territory of .the United States. (Name it 

4. In another country outside the United States (Name it 



27. Where do you think your mother was bom? 

1. In the town or city I live in now. (Name it 



2. In another town or city in Massachusetts. (Name it 

3. In another state or territory of the United States. (Name it 

4. In another country outside the United States. (Name it 



28. Where do you think your father's parents were bom? 
,1. In the United States (namie the places, if you can: 



2. In another country (name^^the country, if you can: 
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29. Where do you think your mother's parents were bom? 

1. In the United States (name the places, if you can: ) 

) 



2. In another country (name the country, if yoitcan: ) 

J 

30. What do you think best describes your family's "roots?" That is, what is^ 
your family's origin or background? (For example, Swedish, Puerto Rican, 
Polish, Black or African, etc.) 



My family's "roots" are: 



31. How do you think your father would describe his "roots?* 
He would say his "roots" are: 



32. How do you think your mother would describe her "roots?" 



She would say her "roots" axe: 



33. If I had to de»£ribc my own roots, I would say that I am mostly: 
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SECTION II ^ \ * 

The purpose of this section of the questionnaire is to find out how you 
feel about your school. • 

0 

Again, your answers are confidential, so give us your own thoughtful, honest 
answers. 

2iaECTI0WS 

?or M« statttM^ go through ths .foUowtng stsps: 

1. Think about how w«U tho stacaiwiit dMcrites your school. 

2. Circlo ono nuabor for aach statanant according to tha 
following instructions: 

Circla 1 If you strongly diaaoraa with thm M^mmmrL^. 

Clrel« 2, If ydti diaaw wi|h tk« statannt. 
Ctrel* 3, If you agr— with «h« scatsmane. 
Circle £ I* yott strongly acre* with the stataaant. 

\ 3. For example, if the statement were: a® 

\ ' - ■ ^ 

. . • <cr ^'^ 



. Students in this. school are friendly. 1 2 

You would circle the number "1" if you "strongly disagree" 
with that statement. 
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1. 

0 


students would rather be in this school than in any 
other school. ^ ^ ' ■ 


o 

1 2 


3 


4 


2. 


Students can get good advice in this school when 
they need it. ^ 


12 


3 


4 


3. 


On most days students look forward to their classes. 


1 2 


3 


4 


4. 


• ^ ... ■ " 
Stuitents here get the marks they earn. 


1 2 


3 „ 


4 


' 5. 


Students feel left out if they're not paurt of a 
group in this school. 


1 2 


3 


4 


6. 


Learning is more in^rtant than marks in thi3 
school. 


1 ? 


3* 


4 


7- 


Students are encouraged to discuss their o%m 
ideas freely in classes. 


1 2 


3 


4 


8. 


No one really knows the goals of this school. 


1 2 


3 


4 


9, 


Students here do as little as they have to. 


1.2 


3 


4 ■ ■ { 


■ "'1 * 

10. 


People here usually avoid admitting that problems 
exist. 


1 2 


3 


4 


11. 


Students know exactly what will happen when they 
break a rule. 


1 2 


3 


4 


12. 


The same students always end up together in the 
same classes. 


1 2 


3 


4 


13. 


Students help make the rules in this school. 


1 2 


3 


4 


14. 


The students here have a lot of school spirit. 


1 2 


3 


,4 ' ■ , 


15. 


Ipeople here make you feel that you're wasting 
their time when you ask for help. 


1 2 


3 


4 
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16. Most students here w0u;Ld bo. upset if they cane 
to school and found a lot of equipment destroyed. 

17 • Only the smarter students ever s«t the b4pt 
teachers. . \ 

18. Students need to belong to a groi^ tc bii^iHed 
in this school. * \ 



19. Students here learn many things that will be 
useful to them after they le&ve tl^s school. 

^ 20. People in this school are afraid to speak out. 

21. This school helps students to set goals for^ 
themselves. 



22. This school doesn't demand enough from the 
students. 

23. Students here talk openly about school problems « 

24. School rules are broken so often they're 
considered a joke. 



25. This Ischool has something to » offer to students 
with many different interests. 

26. Students need permission to do almost anything 
in this school. 

27. People in this school only look out for themselves. 



28. Students seldom talk to the principal unless 
1^ they're in trouble. 

29. Ma^y students here would prefer to avoid school. 

30. Students in this school "are tre&ted fairly. 
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31. There are too many fights between groups in 
this school. 

^* . ' ' 

32. vihen students come to this school they learn a lot. 

33. Students can be themselves in this school. 



34. Most students . feel that this school helps them 
meet their own goals. ^ 

.35. No one in this school thinks the work is very 
in^rtant. 

36. In this school, hbthing is ever done about problems. 



37. the school rules are fair and reasonable. 

38. Students can choose to belong to many cliabs and 
activities in this sdiool. ' 

39. Students hayel little say in planning school 
activities. 



40. If someone walked around school all day feeling bad 
about something/ nobody would even notice. 

41. Most people here will take enough time to listen. 

42. . Few students who are able to stay after school 
ever do. 



43. Certain groups of students in this school are looked 
down on. . 



44. People here , tend to label students by the group 
^ they're in. 

45. This school teaches students how to deal with 
all kinds of people. 



46. Learning is enjoyable in this school. 

47. Students often work against what this 
school is trying to d|o» 

48. Host students work hard in this s^^rhool only 
^ before tests are given. 

■y : 

49* The same old problems are never solved in 
this school. 

'%•-■' 

50* Everyone understands the rules in this school. 

51. : Students here have very few chances to make 

new friends* 

52. Student government has no power in this school. 
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SECTION III 








r •■ 


. The purpose of this section is to find out' how you feel about your home. 
. Circle one number for ..each statement, as you did in the last section 


■>• 




V . 


/ 






1. 


My' family has a lot of fun together. 1 


2 




4 




2. 


It's hard for me to talK to otner memoers 
of my family. 




«j 


4 




3. 


Often the m^npers or my ramiiy go out: toyctucx. . 


2 


3 


4 


T 


4. 


I knovf q\iite a bit about my family's roots. 1 


2 


3 


4 




5. 


• ' ■ ■ ■ 
.When there's a fight in my family, I usually ] 
get blamed for it. 






4 


r 


6. 


My family would be ipset if I got bad grades. 1, 


2 


3 


4 




7. 


My family encourages me to read a lot 

when I'm not at school. . ^ 


2 


3 


4 




8. 


The pepple in my house think it's 

important for me to go to college. } 


2 


3 








M«y ^omS 1^/ ^r'iec Drotect me too much* l 

^ X. ' '1 , 


2 


3 


4 




10 • 


\ 

You can, never seem to find anything when 

you need it at my house. ^ 


2 


3 


4 




11. 


My family has clear rules for everyone. 1 


2 


3 






12. 


It's very hard to change the way my family 

does anything. ^ 


2 


3 


4 
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13. People come to members of my family for 
advice about their problems. 

14. The people in my family get along with 
€iach other pretty^ well, 

15. The other members of my family don't 
really understand me. 



^> ^ 



16. 

V' 

17." 
18. 



The members of my family do very few 
things together. 

.The blder members of my family tell 
us very little about the family's roots. 

Sometimes people at my house yell at me 
when I haven't done euiything wrong. 



19. 



20. 



21. 



22. 



23. 



24. 



My f^i^y would be vqpset if I got into 
trouble, in school. 

The people in my family seldom teach 

me how to do new things around the house. 

I have, a pretty good idea of what I want 
-to^do after schooLLiu^ " 



The otiher miembers of my family feel it's 
all right f^r me to be alone in the house. 

If something! breaks at my house r it is 
fixed or replaced quickly. ^' 

I am allowed; to watch TV whenever I 
want tc 



2 ' 3 



2 



25. The members of my fam ily usually accept 



~ ■ ideas fk-om eacJi other. " " ^ 

26. Hy family keep^ mostly to itself. 

27. My hoiJ^e is a friendly place to come 
back to every d^y. 
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28. When I get in trouble I can disciiss 
it with members of my family. 

29. Everyone in my family helps to take 
care of the house. 

30. My family likes me to be friends with 
kids who have the same roots we have. 



31. When something goes wrong in our family, 
the same person usually gets blamed. 

32. The people in my family keep after me 
to study a lot. 

33. The people at my house weuit me to ask them 
questions when I don't tmdef stand something. 



34. I know I must do well in school if I 
am to do well in life. 

35. My family allows me to make my own decisions 
about what clothes to wear. 

36. If we're having visitors to our hoxise, 
everything is ready when they-arrive. 



37. At home I am allowed to watch any TV 
y program I want to. 

38. The other people in my family seem very 
interested in my wishes bxA ideas . 

1 39, Neighbors and relatives- are- always coming — 

^ and going at our house. 



40. It seems like the people in my family are 
always finding fault with me. 



41. I can talk easily to the members of 
my family. 

^ 42. The members of my family enjoy playing ^ 7 

ERIC games togrther. X22 



: 41. X feel pxotd to tell people about my 
family's roots. 

44. My family eacpects too much of me for 
a person my age. 

45. My parents encourage me to do extra things at 
school, like music, sports, and clubs. 



46. The people in my family think it* s important 
to have activities or hobbies outside of 
school. 

47; The other members of my family axe not very 
interested in what kind of work I will do 
when I grow 

48. My family has rules about when I have to 
be home. • ^ 



49. ^ : At my house we fight a lot about what 

TV programs to watch. 

50. At meals, we have to wait until everyone 
is served before beginning to eat. 

51. I can think of several times when I 
was able to help make an important 
family decision. 

.52. Someone from my family is always active 

in the Peurent-Teachers- Association (PTA) < 
at my school; ' 




12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 



1 2 3 4 

1 ? 3 4 

12 ,3 4 

1 2^- 3 4 

12 3 4 

1 2 3 4 

12 3 4 
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Appendix Bs Survey Questionnaire:. ltem-t6-Variable Assignments 
and Item Polarities of the Home and School Climate Sections . 

HOME CLIMATE QUESTIONNAIRE 

_ Pinal Siirvey Draft 

April, 1981 I 

RELATIONSHIPS 

A. Sense of Cohesiveness 

1.. My family has a lot of fun together. 
14. The people in my family get along with each other pretty well. 

27. My home is a friendly place to come back to every day. 

— 40. It seems like the people in my family are always finding fault with me. 

B. Communication 

— 2. It's hard for me to talk to other members of my family. 

— 15. The other members of my family don* t really understand me. I 

28. When I get in trouble I can discuss it with members of rty family. 

41. I can talk easily to the members of my family. 
C* involvement 

3. Often the members of isv family go out together. 

— 16^ The members of my family dj^j^mi^l^&a things together. 

29. Everyone in my family helps to take care of the house. 

■ ■ % 

42. The members of my family enjoy playing games together. 
D. Ethnicity « . 

4. I know quite a bit about my family's roots. 

17. «phe older members of ray family tell us very little about the family's roots. 

30. My family likes me to be friends with kids who have the same roots we have. 

43. I feel proud to tell people about my family's roots. 
;E. Equity, and Factions 

— 5. When there's a fight in my family, I usually get blamed for it. 

— 18. Sometimes people at my house yell at me when I haven't done anything wrong. 

— 31. When something goes wrong in our family, the same person usually gets blamed. 

— 44. My family expects too much of me for a person my age. 



PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 

A. School Leemndnq 

6. My family would be upset if I. got bad grades. 
19. My family would be upset if I got into trouble in school 

32. The people in my family keep after me to study a lot. 

45. My parents encourage me to do extra things at school, like music, 
sports, and clubs. . 

B. Out"Of"School Learning 

' 7. /^My ^faihily encoiiTiages me to. read a lot wheh I^m not at school* ^ - ^ r 

— 20. The people in my family seldom teach me how to do new things around the house. 

33. The people at i^y house want me to ask them questions when I don't understand 
something. 

46. The people in my family think it's importemt to have activities or hobbies 
outside of school. 

C. Aspirations and Identity 

8. The people in my house think it*s important for me to go to college. 
. 21. I have a pretty good idea of what I want to do after school. 

34. I know I must do wjell in school if I am to do well in life. 

— 47 •< The othef members of my family are not very interested in what kind 
of work I will do when I grow tip. 

C. Maturity 

9. My family tries to protect me too much. < 

22. The other members of my family feel it's all right for me to be alone 
in the house. 

35. My family allows me^to make my o%m decisions about what clothes to wear. 
48. My family has rules about when I have to be home. 
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ORGIVNIZIVTION 

A. Dealing With Problems 

—•10. You can never seeia to find . anything when you need it at my house. 
23. If something breaks at my house, it is fixed or replaced quickly. 
36. If we're having visitors to our house, everything is ready when they arrive. 

— 49. At ray house we fight a lot about what TV programs to watch. 

B. Structtire 

Hy family has clear rules for everyone. 
~ 24. I am allowed to watch TV whenever I want to. 

— 37. At home I am allowed \to watch any TV program I want to. 

50. At meals, we all have to wait until everyone is- served before beginning 

to eat. / . ' - - 

* 

C. Influence 

— 12. It's very hard to change the way my family does anything. 

25. The members of my family usually accept ideas from each other. ^ 

38. The other people in my family seem very interested in my wishes arid ideas. 

51. I can think of several times when I was able to help make an iirportant 
family decision. 

D. . External Relations 

13. People come to members of my family for advice about their problems. 

— 26. My family keeps mostly to itself. 

39. Neighbors and relatives are always coming and going at our house. 

52. Someone from my family is always active in the Parent-Teachers Association 
(PTA) at my school. 
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Domain, Variable, and Item Statistics for the 1977 student School Climate 
Questionnaire 

. ^ ^ — — ' 



SCHOOL CLIMATE DOMAIN ONE RELATIONSHIPS 
\ 



Relationships involve feelings and opinions about how students, teachers, 

administrators and parents get along with and support one another. Relationships 

include the fallowing variables and questionnatire items: 
« 



A. COMMUNITY: Perceptions of the level of friendship and mutual support school 
nenibers feel toward each other. 



ITEM/ 



ITEM/ 



MEAN 


VARIANCE 


VARIABLE* 


DOMAIN** 




2.41 


.74 


.53 


.42 


1. 


2.61 


.90 


.63 


.51 




2.51 


.65 


.59 


.48 


27. 


2.79 


.76 


.60 


.46 


40. 



than in any other school. 

The students here have a lot of school 

spirit. 

People in this school only look out- for 
themselves. 

If I walked aground school all day feeling 
bad about something, nobody would even 
notice • 



B. ACCESSIBILITY AND RECEPTIVITY J 



Perceptions of the availability" and openness of 
school members to conversation and assistance 
about concerns 4 



MEAN 


VARIANCE 


ITEM/ 
VARIABLE* 


ITEM/ 
DOMAIN** 




2.56 


.70 


.64 


.S3'\ 


2. 

\ 


2.80 


;66 


.64 


.53 

r.- 


\"- 


1.96 


•81 


.49 


' \ 
. 46 


26^ 


2.66 


.56 


.63 


. 56 . 


41. 



when you need it. 

People here make you feel that you' 
wasting time when you ask for help. 
Students seldom talk to the princii 
unless they're in trouble, 
r^st people her^ will take enough t 
tov listen. 



** 



Correlation of item with variable. 
Correlation of item with domain. 
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C. INVOLVEMENT: Perceptions of the extent of school members' interest and 

J participation in learning, social, and other school activities. 

ITEM/ ITEM/ , 

MEAN VARIANCE VARIABLE* DOMAIN* * ' * 

2.29 .67 .56 .43 3. On most days I look forward to my 

classes. 

2.76 .88 .59 .44 16. Most students here would be upset if they 

came to school and found a lot of equip** 
ment destroyed. 

2.07 .68 .61 .47 29. Many students here would prefer to avoid 

school. 

2.29 .62 .50 .36 42. Few students who are able to stay after 

school ever ydo. 



D. EQUAL TREATMENT: Perceptions Of the uniformity of school members' opporttmities 

and tre^tinent in the school. 

ITEM/ ITEM/ . V 

MEAN VARIANCE VARIABM!* DOMAIN* * 

2.69 .73 ' " - .60 .46 4. Students here get the marks they earn. 

?!93 !68 .53 .40 17. Pnly the smarter students ever gel: th6' 

best teachers. 

2.47 — .67 .58 30. Students inn this school are treated. 

fairly. 

2.00 .70 .45 Certain groups of students in this 

* ^ school are looked down on. 



E. GROUPINGS: Perceptions of the extent to which group membership is a positive 
or negative es^erience in the school. 

ITEM/ ITEM/ 



MEAN 


VABIANCE 


VARIABLE* 


DOMAIN** 




2.47 


.81 


.52 


.14 


5. 


2.69 


.81 




.40 


18. 


3.01 


.69 


.52 


.38 


31. 


1.90 


.68 


.59 


.42 


44. 



of a group in. this school. 
You need to be in a group to 
in this school. 
There are too matxiy fights bei 
groups in this school. ^ . 
People here tend to label yoi 
group you're in. 
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SCHOOL CLIMATE DOMAIN TWO — PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Personal development involves feelings and opinions about the directions and 
conditions of learning in the school. Personal development includes the following 
variables and questionnaire items: 



A. LEARNING ORIENTATION: Perceptions of the extent to which learning and 

acquiring academic, vocational, and interp<!rs6nal 
skills are emphasized in the school. 



ITEM/ ITEM/ 
MEAN VARIANCE. VARIABLE* DOMAIN* * 



2.18 
2. 74 

2.58 
2.51 



.81 
.72 

.50 
.71 



.51 
.70 

)65 
.iS5 



.39 
.60 

.63 
.45 



6. Learning is more important than marks in 

•'this school; 
19. Students here learn many things that will 
be useftil to them after they leave this 
school. r 
32. When you come to this school you learn 
a lot. 

45. This school teaches you how to deal with 
all kinds of people. ' 



B. EXPRESSIVENESS: [perceptions of the extent of originality^ and open expression 

of^deas and feelings among school meanbers. ^ 







1TEI<?' 


ITEM/ 




MEAN 


VARIANCE 


VARIABLE* 


DOMAIN** 




2.58 


.60 


.62 


.46 


7. 


2.77 


.69 


.55 


.37 


20. 


2.59 


.62 


.56 


.44 


33. 


2.31 


.66 


.60 


.60 


46. 



Students are elicoiiraged to discuss their 
own ideas free/ly in classes. 
People in this school are afraid to > 
speak out. . . ' 

Students can be themselves In this school. 
Learning is enjoyable in this school. 



C. GdAL DIRECTION: 



Perceptions of the extent to which school membeirs understand 
and accept what they are expected to accomplish, and provides 
a framework for focusing their efforts. / 



^ ITEM/ ITEIV « 

MEAN VARIANCE VARIABIg* DOMAIN* * 



2.52 


.66 


.56 


745 


8. 


2.65 


.50 


.74- 


.66 


21. 


2.46 


.56 


.70 


.65 


34. 


- .2. 601- - 


. *52. 


.44 


.40 


47. 



No one really knows the goals of this 
school. 

This ^school helps students to set goals 

for themselves. \^ 

Most students feel that this' school helps 
' them meet their own goals. 
. Students often work against what this 
^^^scKoST is^ Ix^^ 



D. CHALLENGE: Perceptions of the level of difficulty of school members' goals 
and tasks, and the pace of effort required. 

ITEM/ ITEM/ 
MEAN. . VARIANCE VARIABLE* DOMAIN* * 

2.40 .67 .67 .49 9. Students here do as little as th^ey have 

to. 

2.86 .62 .46 .18 22. This school doesn't demand enough from 

the students. 

2.81 .61 .57 .52 35. No one in this school , thinks the work 

is very important. 

2.35 .60 .53f .35 48. Most students work hard in this school 

only before tests are given. 



SCHOOL CLIMATE DOMAIN THREE — ORGANIZATION 

Organization involves feelings and opinions about the way the school operates. 
Organization involves the following variables and questionnaire items^ 

A. -DEALING WITH PROBLEMS: Perceptions of the extent of identifying, analyzing, 

and resolving school problems when they arise. 







ITEM/ 


ITEM/ 






MEAM 


VARIANCE 


VARIABLE* 


DOMAIN** 






2.67 


.66 „ 


.51 


.31 


10. 


People here usually avoid admittin? 










that problems exist* 


2.69 


.65 


.52 


.33 


23. 


Students here talk openly about school 










problems. 


2.83 


.66 


.59 


.57 


36. 


In this school, nothing is ever done 










about problems. 


2.30 


.62 


.56 


.52 


49. 


The same old probleons are never solved 










in this school. 



B. ORDER:' Percepti^ons of the extent to which school rules reflect establishea 
legal procedures, and are accepted by schdol members to maintain 
favorable learning conditions. 



ITEM/ ITEM/ 



MEAN 


VARIANCE 


VARIABLE* 


DOMAIN** 


2.90 


.59 


.51 

• 


.31 . 


2.42 


.88 


•53 


-.31 


2.45 


.75 


.58 


7', 

.59 


2.63 


.58 


65 


.45 



11. students know exactly what will happen 

/Vhen they 'breedc a rule. 
24. School rul6s are broken so often they're 

considered a joke. 
37. The school rules are fair and reasonable* 
50. Everyone understands the rules in this 

school. 
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C. OPTIONS: Perceptions of the extent of choices available to ^scjiool members 
' \ regarrlihg goals, coiirses, levels of challenge, ahd social 

opportunities, for exanple. 



ITEM/ 



ITEM/ 



MEAN 


VARIANCE 


VARIA;..LE* 


DOMAIN** 




2.62 


.65 ' 


.37 


.23 


.12. 


2.73 


.62 


.69 


. .56 


25. 


J. 03 


.48 


* . 59 


.49 


38. 


3.05 


.62 


.50 


.38 


51. 



'The SameX students always end up 
together in the same classes. 
This school has something^ to^ offer to 
students with many different interests. 
•'Students ceui choose to belong to many 
clubs and activities in this school. 
Students here hAve very few chances* 
to make new friends. 



0. INFLUENCE** DISTRIBUTION: Perceptions, of the extent to which school members • ^ 
. ♦ ' * contribute to decisions^ regarding rules ^ proced\ires, 
and options, for example.. 





\ ■ 


ITEM/ • ^ 


ITEM/ ^ 


* 


> 


MEAN 


: VARIANCE 


VARIABLE* 


DOMAIN** 




0 


' 2.07 


. 72 . 


.62 


, .48^ 




Students hlep make the rules 'in this 










school. 


1.94 


' .78 


.48 


.- 29 


26. 


Students need permission to do almost 












anything in this school. 


2.64 


.73/ 


.60 


".52. 


39. 


Students have little say in planning 










school activities. 


2.62 


.74 


.63 


.56 ' 


52;, 


Student government has no power in this^ 



school. 
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App^dix C: Figures and Tables for the Questionnaire Survey 
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Figure 1 

Overall School Climate platings For The Six Survey Schools 
Standardized Scores Shown j| Mean = SO? Standard Deviation = 10 
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Figure 2 

Two Path Diagrams Guiding the Analyses 
The Ethnic Discrepancy Model: - Is path b significant controlled for paths a, c, and d? 



School Climate 



Home Climate 




The School and Home Climate Model: Are paths b and c significant controlled for path a? 




Table 1 



/ 



Student Background Characteristics 

Grade Level 

Sixth 
Seventh 
Eighth 
Ninth « 

Sex 

Male ^ 46.6% 

Female 53.4% 

Do you live with your parents 

67. 7% 
6.5% 
21.7% 
.8% 
1.0% 
2.3% 

Brothers living at home 



None 29.3% 

One ^ 39.2% 

Two _ 20.2% 

Three ^ 6.9% 

Pour or more \ 4.4% 



Sisters living at home 

36.0% 
34.4% 
20.7% 
5.6% 
3.3% 

Other children living at home 



None 92.2% 

Qhe 4.0% 

Ti^o V 1*6% 

Three .5% 

Four or more 1.7% 



.2% ' 
44.3% 
55.2% 

.2% 



Own mother and farther 

Own mother and stepfather 

Mother only 

Father and stepmother 

Father only 

Guardian 



None 
One 
Two 
Three 

Four or more 
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Table 1 (continued) 



Otlier people in home (could check mo^^^^^^ 



Cousin 


2.6% 




Grandfather 


4.4% 






7 0% 












3 7% 


< 




1 6% 






7 4% 




Mits ' school! xna • 


1 


Mother 


Did not finish high school 


' 23.8% 


23.7% 


Finished high school 


40.3% 


47. 2% 


Busin'ess# tradev or 






technical school 


i3.1% 


3.5% 


Some college 


3.9% 


4.6% 


College degree 


16.5% 


13.7% 


Gi^aduate study 


1.5% 


2.6% 


Gradxiate degree 


5.9% 


- 4.7% 



Parents* work 



Unskilled 
Semi-skilled 
Service work 
Skilled work 
Salespersbn 
Owner/Manager 

Professional-College degree 
Executive 

Professional-Adveuiced college 



5.5% 
26.1% 
10.8% 
25.6% 
7.3% 
12.2% 
7.6% 
2.4% 
2^5% 



*36.3% 
16.0% 
11.0% 
3.0% 
20.5% 
3.6% 
8,6% 
.2% 
.8% 



Money in feunily compared to other families in school 



More 
The same 
Less 



19.2% 
72.4% 
8.5% 
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; Table 2 ^ 

Sample Items, Univariate Statistics and internal Consistency 
^Reliabilities for Home Climate Variables 

Stcuidard 
Mean Deviation 

Cohesiveness : j My home is a friendly place 

to come back to everyday. - 3.01 .60 . 

^ Communication ; lt*s hard for me to talk 

to members of my family, (reversed) 2.86 .66 

Involvement ; Often the members of my 

family go out together. 2.93 .58 

Ethnicity ;' I feel proud to tell people 

about my family '9 roots. 2.59 .54 

Equity ; When something goes wrong in our 

family, the same person usually gets blamed. 2.63 .64 

School Learning ; My family keeps after me 

to study a lot. ' 3.00 .54 

Out^'of ^School Learning ; My family wants 
me to ask them questions when I don't 

understand something. 2.90 .53 

Aspirations » The people in ray house think 

it's important for me to go to college. 3.13 .53 

, Maturity ; My family allows me to make^. 

decisions about what clothes to wear. 2.86 .53 

Dealing With Problems ; If something breaks 
at my house, it is fixed or replaced 

quickly. (reversed) ^ 2.82 .53, 



2.84 .53 



Structure; My family has clear rules for 
everyone. 

Influence : The members of my familly seem very 

interested in my wishes and ideas ^ 2.65 .52 

External [ Relations ; My family keeps nuDStly \ 
to itself . (reversed) 2.47 .49 
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Table 3 

Sample Items, Univariate Statistics, and Internal Consistency 
Reliabilities for School Climate Variables 

Standard 
Mecui Deviation 

Community ; The students here have lots of 

school spirit, 9.89 2,16 

Access: Most people hi^.re will take enough t 

time to listen. 10.13 2.08 

Involvement r On most days I look forward 

to my classes. 8.57 2.01 

Equal Treatment ; Students here get the marks 

they earn. ^ 10.69 2.01 

Groupings ; People here tend to label you 

by tl^e group you're in. (reversed) 9.84 2.08 

Learning Orientation ; When you come to 

this school, you learn a lot. 10.55 2.10 ' 

Expressiveness ; People in this school are 

afraid to speak out. (reversed) 10.11 2.07 

Goal Direction ; This school helps students 

set goals for themselves. 10.10 1.95 

Challenge ; This school doesn't demand 

eough from the students, (reversed) 10.64 1.92 

Dealing With Problems ; People here usually 
avoid admitting that problems exist. 

(reversed) 10.07 2.00 
Orders The school rules are fair and 

reaspnable. ^ 10.61 2.14 

Options ; This school has something to offer 

students with many different interests. 10.95 1.99 
Influence Distribution; Students have little 



say in planning school activities. 

(reversed) 8.60 r 2.15 
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Table 4 
Student Outcomes 

Grade point average (A«4, B=3, C«2, D=l, P=0) 

Mean - ' 2.83 

Standard Deviation 1.91 . 

Academic rating by teacher 

Achieves poorly in school 3-9% 

Achieves fairly poorly 14.2% 

Achieves fairly well 53.0% 

Achieves well ' 28.8% 

School behavior rating by teacher 

Behaves poorly in school 1.0% ^ 

Behaves fairly poorly . "^"^ 9.9% 

Behaves fairly well 40.7% 

^ Behaves well 48.4% 

Days absent from school 

Mean 12.10 

Standard Deviation 13.85 

Nixmber of school suspensions (during the past school year) 

Zero ^ 94.8% 

One ' 3.3% ' ■ 

Two .8% 

Three .2% 

Four • 2% 

Five . 0% 

Six ,1% 
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Home Climate Ratings by Racial/Et]tinic Group 



GROUP 



N 



Italian 


159 


•51 


50 


52 


52 


51 


50 


51 


51 


51 


52 


50 


50 


50 




Irish 


172 


51 


51 


51 


51 


- 51 


52 


52 


50 


51 


« 

49 


, 51 


51 


SI 




Portuguese 


114 




50 


49 


52 


50 


48 


47 


.49 


■ 48 


49 


49 


49 


50 




American 


125 


49 


49 


4B 


48 


50 


50 


50 


49 


51 


49 


50 


48 


50 




Black 


101 


48 


49 


49 


49 


51 


47 


48 


49 


48 


49 


49 


49 


49 


- 


Armenian 


43 


51 


50 


49 




•* ^ 


V 


D J 




50 


50 


49 


50 


52 




British 


75 


48 


T' 

49 


49 , 


49 


48 


49 


48 


49 


49 


49 


50 


49 


48 




Nfrench 


54 


52 


52 


52 


47 


51 


52 


53 


53 


53 


Si 


48 


51 


49 






34 


55 


54 


52 


57 


53 . 


50 


52 


53 


' 49 


56 


50 


53 


51 




Irish-Italian 


32 


50 


51 


51 


48 


51 


49 


50 


48 


52 ' 


51 


51 


51 


51 




Jewish; 


3 


51 


48 


56 


55 


49 


55 


60 


6D 


A 

59^ 


■46 


58 


49 


66 


V ' 


West Indian 


2 ^ 


56 • 


48 


56 


55 


52 


52 


52 


f 

52 


53 


46 


46 


52 


56 


\ •> 


Significance Levels 

**■ = .oi\ 


* 




* 


* 
* 
* 




* 


* 
* 
* 


(.08) 


* 
* 
* 


* 

■^* 
* 






(.07) 





*** = .oor 



. \ 




\ 



\ 

14\ 



\ 
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it 



SCilOOli 
Italian 



Irlsih 



American 



Black 



O 



Tabic 6 

Home Climate Ratings By Racial/Ethnic Grddp and By School 



N 
42 



H 
41 



N 



N 



<D 



10 .High As;plratlons 59 
& Identity (55) 
.Hlqh Maturity 
i56) 



37 I.OW 43 
Ethnicity (47) 



7 Low 

EtAnlcl^y- (46) 
Low Influence (37) 



28 High Out-of- 
School Lean < I ng 
(53) 



48 



.Portuguese 1 High 35 High 2 

Ethnicity (53) Ethnicity (56) 



1 High 73 Low 2 

Ethncity (58) Maturity (47) 



35 



38 Low 11 
Ethnicity (46) 



22 .I<ow Out-of- 14 Low Ethnicity (46) 

School Learning * 
(44) 

•Low Aspirations 
& Identity (45) 



2 Low 85 
Ethnicity (46) 



12 



2 .Low Out-of- 
School Learning 
(44) 

.Low Aspirations 
& Identity (45) 
.Low Maturity (43) 



Greek 19 High 8 Hi9l> 

Ethnicity (57) Ethnicity (55) 

? . 

iTlftii^tialldn U 6 T"* 



Aimenian 


" 42 High 

Ethnicity (53) 


0 


0 


0 




0 




1 






British 


17 


14 


3 


0 




30 




11 






French 


7 


10 


1 


1 




32 

0 


.High Out-of- 
Schnol Learning 
(53) 


3 




1 



.High Anplratiotis 
6 Identity .(54) 



4 High 2 .High Aspirations 1 High Ethnicity (58) 

Ethnicity (60) & Identity (55) 

.High Maturity (56) v 




149 



150 



Home Climate Ratings for the Same Racial/Ethnic Group in Different Schools 



School , 



N 



0^ 



Italian 




142 . 


51 L 


50 


52 


52 


51 


51 


51 


51 


51 


53 


\ 50 


51 


50 






1 


42 


51 


49 


52 


51 


51 


52 


52 


52 


51 


52 


\ 49 


49 


50 






2 


* 41 


52 


50 


, 52 > 


53 


53 


50 


51 


52 


53 


si 




53 


' 51 






6 


. S9 


51 


52 


51 


52 


51 


50 


51 


50 


51 


53 


1 50 


51 


50 




Irish 




156 


51 


51 . 


51 


51* 


51 


52 


^ 


50\ 


51 


49 


51 


51 


51 






1 


37 


49 


49 


50 


47 


50 


52 


54 


50 


52 


50 


49 


50 


49 






2 


43 


51 


51 


51 


51 


51 


53 


51 


48 


51 ^ 


50 


53 


51 


51 


/ 


• 


5 


28 


51 


53 


53 


51 


51 


51 


53 


53 


52 


/ 48 


51 


52 


52 






6 


#48 


52 


51 


52 


53 


51 


51 


53 


50 


51 


49 


51 


5>--.^. 


^ 52 




Portuguese . 




108 


50 


50 


49 


52* 


50 


48 


47* 




49 


47 


49 


49 


49 


50 






2 


3 5 


51 


50 


48 


56 


50 


47 


44 




50 


48 


48 


49 


48 


51 






5 


73.^ 


50. 


50 


'49 




50 


48 


4ft 




49 


47 


49 


49 


50 


49 




American 




95 


49 


50* 


49 


48 


50 


50* 








48*** 


61 


49 


50 1 


49 


50 






1 


35 


52 


53 


51 


49 


52 


53 




55 




53 


52 


50 


49 \ 


51 


52 






2 


38 


48 


48 


49 


^6 


49 


48 




48 




46 


49 


4^ 


51 


11 47 


48 


i 




5 


22 


48 


, 47 . 


45 


50 


50 


48 




44 




4S 


.51 


48 


48 


1 48 


51 





\ 
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<3 



15 



Table 8 



School Climate Ratings by Racial/Ethnic Group 



GROUP 



N 



Italian 


159 


53 


50 


49 


49 


51 


50 


52 


51 


52 


51 


51 


53 


48 


Irish 


172 


52 


50 


48 


50 


50 


50 


50 


51 


51 


50 


50 


50 


51 


Portuguese 


114 


48 


49 


50 


49 


49 


48 


49 


49 


49 


49 


49 


49 


49 


American . 


125 


49 


51 


49 


51 


50 


50 


49 


50 


50 


49 


50 


51 


51 


Black 


101 


47 


50 


51 


50 


49 


49 


49 


49 


47 


49 


50 


47 




Armenian 


43 


52 


51 


53 


52 


'48 


53 


52 


51 


50 


52 


50 


51 


■ ki " 


British 


75 


49 


47 


51 


48 


49 


49 


48 


49 


48 


49 


49 


50 


/ 49 


French 


54 


48 


49 


51 


51 


50 


51 


51 


49 


47 


51 


49 


51 


I 49 


Greek 


34 


55 


53 


53 


53 


51 


55 


54 


55 


54 " 


54 


54 


55 


^ 54 


Irish-Italian 


32 


54 


53 


52 


50 


52 


51 


50 


49 


51 


49 


52 


51 


50 


Jewish 


3 


46 


57 


45 


65 


49 


54 


53 


48 


56 


46 


"53 


47 


49 


West Indian 


2 


43 


52 


52 


49 


48 


57 


54 


50 


54^ 


45. 


____ 5G 


50 


50 




* 
* 
* 










* 


* . 
* 




* ' 
* 






* 
* 
* 


* 
* 




-I 
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Table 9 



1^ 



Significant iligh/IiOW School Climate Ratings By Racial/Ethnic Group and By School 

5 





1 


2 


3 


4 












ItaJ ian 






/ . Low on 13 

Variables (15-33) 


. High Express- 
iveness (65) 

. High Challenge 
(63) 

. High Order (64) 


irislj' 


. Low Learning 
Orientation (47) 




. Low Options (38) 


. Low Express- 
iveness (47) 


Portuguese 


. High Learning 
Orlenafc^ion 157) 


' / ■ 


. Low Options ,(38) 


. Low Order (42) 


American 






. Low Community (42) 


. Low Express- 
iveness (43) 

. Low Challenge 
(47) 


Black 




. Low Express- 
iveness (42) 




. Low Challenge 
(47) 


Armenian 


nriti»b 




. Low Goal 
Direction (48) 


. nigh Cspress- 
iveness (54) - 

. High Challenge 
(57) 

. I«ow Opt ion E ( 38) 




t'r finch 


. Low Learning 
Orientation (4U 


. High Express- 
iveness (57) 






Grcok 


. High Learning 
Orientation (55) 


. High Goal , 
Direction (57) 




. High Express- 
iveness (64) 

. High Challenge 
(67) 

. High Order (65) 


ir ish-It.ilian 


. High Learning 
Orientation (55) 


. Low Goal 

Direction (44) 


. High on 10 

Variations (55-71) 





No 

Significant 
[differences 



High Influence 
Di str ibut ion (53) 



l«ow Influence 
Distribution (4$) 



Low Influence 
ni>tribution (43) 



High Influence 
Distribution (56) 



156 




155 



- Table 10 

School Climate Ratings for the Same Racial/Ethnic Group in Different Schools 



SCHOOL 



N 



7# 



^4 



Italian 



142 



*** 

54 



51 



49 



* 

49 



51 



51 



52 



51 



52 



52 



50 



54 



49 



Irish 



1 
2 

6 



42 
41 
59 



58 
52 
52 



51 
54 
48 



50 
56 
48 



48 

52 



50 
51 
51 



51 
52 
49 



53 
53 
51 



52 
53 
50 



49 
53 
53 



51 
54 
51 



156 



53 



* 

50 



48 



50 



50 



50 



50 



* 

51 



50 



50 



50 
52 
49 



53 
55 
53 



50 



*** 

;5l 



50 
48 
48 
*** 

51 



1 
2 
5 

6 



37 
43 
28 
48 



55 
53 
50 
53 



49 
53 
49- 



49 
50 
46 
47 



48 
53 
51 



49 
54 
49 
49 



47 
53 
49 



48 
51 
51 
50 



51 
55 
49 
5iL 



50 
53 
48 
50 



50 
53 
48 
49 



50 
53 
51 



;48 
W 
,47 



53 
50 
45 



Portuguese 



108 



"47 



49 



49 



49 



50 



48 



49 



49 



50 



48 



49 



*** 

49 



49 



American 



2 

5 



35 
73 



49 
47 



49 
48 



50 
49 



50 
49 



50 
50 



48 
48 



48 
49 



50 
48 



50 
49 



50 
48 



95 



*** 

50 



50 



48 



51 



51 



* 

51 



*** 

49 



50 



51 



50 



51 
48 



51 



54 



*** 

53 



48 
49 

50 



ERIC 



1 

2 
5 



35 
38 
22 



55 
48 
46 



51 
51 
49 



49 
47 

50 



41 
50 
50 



50 
52 
49 



54 
50 
46 



53 
48 
46 



51 
50 
49 



52 
50 
50 



52 
51 
47 



50 
51 
51 



53 
53 
48 



1$8. 



52 
50 
48 



o ■ Table 11 . 

Significant Imean) Student School Outcome Dieferences By Race/Ethnicity, Socloeoonomic Class, and Gender 



10 Largest Groups 



Days 
Absent 



Days 
Suspended 



Standardized 
Reading Acliieveaent 
(.61 » Highest ach.) 



Grade Point 

Average 
12.7 « 
2.2 « C) 



Teacher 
Academic Rating 



Teacher 
Social Ratinii 



<1 » highest rating) <1 » highest rating) 















N 






\ 










Itai i<in 


153 8.7 






74 


.38 


153 


2.6 


2.0 • 
2.1 


9 n 

« ■ V 

2.0 


— 




Irish 


162 11.7 






87 


.41 


ICiO 


2.5 






Portuguese 


109 12.3 






33 


-.22 


109 


2.3 


2. J 


■ £ 






American 
Dlack 


121 11.0 
95 21.0 


Not 


81 

51 


.11 
-.31 


120 
94 


2.4 
. 2.2 


2.1 
2.2 


1.9 
1.9 






Armenian 
British 


42 7.6 
73 12.8 


Significantly 


29 
31 


.38 
.27 


43 
71 


2.7 
2.3 


1.9 

2.3 


1.9 
2.3 






French 
Greek 


54 11.2 
32 7.0 


Different 

1 


18 

25 


.61 
.32 


54 
32 


2.6 
2.7 


2.0 
1.7 


1.9 
1.6 






Irich-Italian 


31 8.7 








.31 


31 


2.4 


2.1 


2.1 






' Soc i oocoiiom Ic 
























Clflss 

00 (lowesr) 


Mot 




Not 


113 


-.07 


215 


2. 3 


2. 2 


2.1 






Ot 








140 


.14 


274 


2.4 


2. 1 


2.0 






02 


Significantly 


Significantly 


230 


.28 


454 


2.5 


2.1 


2.0 






03 


Different 


Different 


52 


.40 


131 


2.5 


2.1 


2.0 






04 Oiiqhost) 


1 




1 


57 


.29 


102 


2.7 


1.9 


1.8 






•ItJTAI. 








.20 






2.5 


2.1 


2.0 






Gcndbr 
























Male 


Not 




Not 


Not 




572 


2.4 


2.2 


2.1 






Fcmalo 

TOl'AL 


Significantly 
Diffcient 


Significantly 
Different 


Sigitif icantiy 
Different 


651 


2.5 

2.4 


2.1 

2.1 


1-.9 

2.0 



ERIC 



153 



160 



*1 



Tabid 12 



Slgniricanfc Hl9h/tow School Outcomes Dy Race/Bthniclty, Socioeconomic Class, and Gender; Separately for Six Schools 
1 2 3 4 5 6 



ETHMiClTY 
Days Absent 



17 British High 

(12.1) 
19 Greek Low (4.3) 



35 lUnerican flig^ 

(11.5) 
6 Greek Km (3*2) 



11 British High (18.0) 
58 Italian Low (9.5) 



Suspensions 

Bead inc] 
Achievement 


m 


10 French High 

(0.56) 
29 Portuguese 

towM-oae) 






■ 








Grade Point 
Average 
















58 Italian High (2.6) 
44 Irish Low (2.1) 


Accidemic ' 
Rating 












28 
21 


Irish High (1.9) 
American Low (2.3) 


58 Italian ^ligh (2.0) 
44 Irish Low (2.5) ^ 


Social 
Rating 

ftnoa A lie An 


' • : 




























> 










■ ..^ — 




^ 


— \ 






Sttspenio^ia 

Reading 
Ach ievement 




6 Upper Class 

lUgh-^iOvW 

55 Lower Class 
(-0.13) 














Grade Point 
Average 














(3 


22 Upper Class High (2.8) 
124 Middle Class Low (2.2) 


Acradomlc 
Rating 


* 


11 Upper-Middle 
High (1.02) 

54 Ixiwer Class 
Low (2.52) 














Social 
Rating 


29 Upper-Middle 
High (1.5) 


11 Upper-Middle 

nigh (1.45) 
54 tiowcr Class 















Low (1.88 ) 



\ ■ 

rf \ 
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Table 12 <continued> 



CENDER 



pays Absent 



Suspensions ' 



Grade Point 
Average 



Academic 
Ratiiiq 



Social 
Rating 



Beading 
Achievement 



1 



101 Hales High 

(0.16) 
128 Females tow 

(0^06) 



94 Penales High 

CO. 15) 
60 Haltes IiOW 

(0.03) 



122 PeMal^us Hig1i 
(0.32) 
99^Hale3 Low 

(0.06) 



60 Hales High 

(2.5) 
93 Females Low 

(2>1) 



115 Females High 

(1.9) 
124 Hales U>w 

(2.1) 



125 Females High 
(2.0) 
98 Males Low 
(2.4) 



155 Females High 

(1.8) 
124 Males tow 

(2.1) 



125 Females High 
(1.6) 
98 Males Low 
(2.1) 



60 Hales High 

(1.9) 
91 ' Females Low 

(2.1) 



100 Males High (^09) 
110 Females Low (.o6) 



145 Fcmaler High 

(2.0) 
149 Males T i>w 
i (2.2) 



110 Females High (2;4) 
100 Males Low (2.2) 



Table 13 

Significant School Outcome Differences for the Same Racial/Ethnic Group in Different Schools 



School 



5?" 



N 



J" 



Italian ' 



136 



* 

8.0 



* 

0.04 



.41 



2.5 



2.0 



*** 
1.9 



^ Irish 



1 
2 
6 



1 
2 
5 
6 



41 

37 
58 



7.7 
6.0 
9.5 



0.0 
0,2 
0.0 



.35 
.47 



2.6 
2.4 
2.6 



1.9 
2.0 
2.0 



145 ' 10.8 



0.09 



,4& 



35 9.9 
38 9.4 

28 . 13,^0 

44 11.^ 



0.0 
0.08 
0.14 
0.14 



.44 
.47 



2.4 



2.7 
2.2 
2.^ . 
2.1 



2.1 



2.1 
2.0 
1.9 
2.5 



1.8 
1.6 
2.2 



*** 

2.1 



2.1 
1.7 
2.1 
2.4 



Portuguese 



103 



11.4 



0.15 



*** 
2.3 



2.3 



2.1 



2 
5 



32 
71 



9.5 
12.3 



0.06 
0.18 




2.4 
2.2 



2.1 
2.2 



American 



90 



10.0 



0.11 



.12 



*** 
2.3 



2.2 



1.9 



1 
2 
5 



35 
34 
21 



6.7 
11.5 
13.2 



0.0 
0.11 
/ 0.29 



.27 
-.02 



2.6 
1.9 

2.2 



2.0 
2.1 
2.5 



1.9 
1.8 
2.2 



Table 14 



Multiple Correlations of School-Home Discrepancies 
from Family Background and Ethnicity 

A A+ 
Discrepancy Family Primary 

Background Roots 



Community .14* .21** 

Access .15* .17 

involvement .12 .18** 

Equity .09 .09 

Learning Orientation .11 -12 

Dealing With Problems .13 .15 

Structure ^iX .14 .15 

Influence .16** .16 



^\ 

NOTE: One and two eisterisks indicate multiple correlations respectively 
significant at the .05 and .01 levels 
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Table 15 



doryelations of Ethnicity With School-Home Discrepancies 

\ \ 8 



J' 



/ 



Primary Roots 








/. 










Armenian 


.02 


.01 


.05 


•05 


.01 


.03 


.01 


.02 


Black 


- . 04 


.02 


.02 


-.02 


.02 


-.01 


.01 


.05 


American 


.02 


.06 


.03 


.02 


.01 


.02 


.01 


.07 


Italian 


.05 


.00 


-.07 


-.04 


.00 


-.03 


.03 


-.06 


Portuguese 


-.06 


-.02 


.02 


.00 


.00 


-.01 


-.01 


-.01 


French 


-.05 


-.03 


-.02 


.00 


-.02 


.01 


.01 


-.04 


British 


.00 


-.04 


^ .04 


.01 


.01 


-.01 


-.02 


.00 


Greek 


.00 


-.01 


.00 


.00 


.07 


-.01 


.04 


.01 


Irish-Italian 


.05 


.01 


.01 


.00 


.02 


-.02 


.02 


.01 



NOTE: Correlations of .05 and .07 are respectively significant at the 
.05 and .01 levels. 

^68 
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Table 16 

Multiple Correlations of Student Outcomes* 
With Sets of Independent Variables 



3 s 



4' V 



A. 


Family Structure 


.27** 


.24** 


•17** \ 


.24** 


.19** 


.12 


B. 


Discrepancy + A 


.35** 


.26** 


.19** 


.29** 


.23** 


.19** 


C. 


Primary Roots + B 


.41** 


.31** 


.21** 


.30** 


.25** 


.23** 


D. 


Interactions + c 


.57** 


.39** 


.32 


.40** 


.38** 


.35** 




I 
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Table 17 



Correlations of School-Home Discrepancies 
With School Outcomes 




• 

Attendance 


-.06* 


-.07* 


.00 


-.06* 


.03 


suspensions 


.00 


.01 


.00 


-.03 


-.01 


Grade Point 
Average 


.04 


.05 


-.01 


.09** 


.04 


Academic Rating 


.01 


.07* 


-.01 


.07* 


.04 


Social Rating 


.02 


.06* 


.02 


- .06* 


.11** 


Achievement 


.11** 


.01 


-.06* 


.08** 


-.04 



i 
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Table .18 \ 

Correlations of School-Home Discrepancies 
With School Outcomes 
For 42 Amenian Students 




Attendance 


-.03 


-.10 


.17 


-.31* . 


.04 


Suspension 


-.08 


-.03 


.03 


-.43** 


-.11 


Grade Point 
Average 


.32** 


-.19 


-.20 


-.09 


.10 


Academic Rating 


.37** 


- . 06 


-.17 


-.10 


.01 


Social Rating 
' Achievement 


,. 28* 


-.04 


-.12 


-.04 ' 


.04 


.60** 


-.17 


-.31*. 


- . 38*^ 


-.30 



ERIC 
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Table 19 

Correlations of School-Home Discrepancies 
With School Outcomes 
For 93 Black Students 



Attendcuice 


-.21 


-.04 


-.,06 


-.01 


.10 


Suspension 


-.01 


-.01 


.03 


.10 


-.02 


Grade point 
Average 


.25** 


-.04 


.02 


.01 


-.15 


Academic Rating 


.26** 


-.11 


.03 


.01 


-.10 


Social Rating 


.17* 


-.16 


■•.03 


-.02 


-.06 


Achievement 


.22* 


.17 


.04 


.11 


.01 



4 
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Table 20 



Correlations of School-Home Discrepancies 





Wi th 
For 119 


School Outcomes 
American Students 












/ 




/ 






/ 


< 

r 


Attendance 


-.10 


. 12 - 


.20* • -.07 


.Q\ - 


.26* 


.01 


.02 


Suspension 


-.02 


.08 


.05 -.05 


-.00 


.00 


.12 


.01 


Grade Point 
Averatg^; 


.10 


.14 


.00 .27* 


.07 


.16* - 


.05 


.05 


Academic Rating 


,,,.07.; 


.16* - 


.12 .21*: 


vJ.2 


.14 . - 


.12 


.01 


Social Rating 


.01 


.04 - 


.21* .19* 


.11 - 


* 

.06 


Hi* 
.06 


.12 


Achievement 


.11 


.04 


.11 .26* 


-.10 


.13 


.04 


.11 



. 155173 

ERIC 



Table 21 

correlations of School-Home Discrepancies 
With School Outcomes 
For 106 Portugese Students 



J' 



Of 



/ / / / 



Attendance 


-.11 


-.25** 


-.12 


-.03 


.10 " 


-.02 


-.09 


-.14 


Suspension 


.01 


-.03 


-.10 


-.09 


-.15 


-.00 


-.01 


. -.01 


Grade Point 
Average ■ 


.07 


.28** 


.06 


.11 


-.09 


.03 


.10 


.07 


Academic Rating 


.08 


.25** 


• IP 


.13 : 


- -.06 


.01 


.17* 


.01 


Social Rating 


.01 


.07 


.11 


.01 


.07 


.08 


.06 


-.00 


Achievement 


.34* 


.49** 


. 16 


.24 


-.33* 


-.01 


.42** 


.03 
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Table 22 








- 




Correlation^ of School-Home Discrepancies 
With School Outcome^ 
For 54 French Students 














/ 


/ / 


/ 




j 

'4 




Attendeince 


-.16 -.16 . - 


.11 -.17 


.04 -.15 


.11 


.25* 






Suspension 


.04 .20 


.18 .09 


.16 0.21 


.04 


.08 






Grade Point 
Average 


-.07 . -.21 


.07 -.17 


.06 .02 


.67 


.18 






Academic Rating 


-.15 -.27* - 


.24* -.24* 


-.20 -.08 


.10 


.14 


1 . 




Social Rating 


-.14- -.21 


.23* -.16 


-.08 -.14 


.01 


.17 - 






' Achievement 


-.20 -.30 

0 


.02 -.14 


.02 -.17 


.01- - 


.01 
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Table 23 

Correlation^ of School-Home Discrepancies 
With School Outcomes 
For /ZonSritish Students 



Attendance 

Suspension 

Grade Point 
Average 

\ Academic Rating . 

Social Rating 

Achievement 

\ 

\ 



.13 


-.23* 


-.08 


-.16 


;15 


-.18 


-.07 


.13 


-.07 


.02' 


-.08 


.24* 


-.08 


-.03 


-.06| 


-.11 


.24*. 




.03 


-0.2 


-.03 


.25* 


.06 


,.15 


.12 


.12 


.06 


-.06 


.02 


-.02 
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Table 24 


; 




^ / " - 


Correlations ^of School-Home Discrepancies 










With School Outcomes 






/ 




P^r 157 Irish Students 

c 






• 


f .■ . 

\/ / -v^^ .-o^ 
! / / / f 


V ^ 


/ 




' Attendance 


• 

•02 -.08 .03 ■ -.08 


02 .02 


.09 


.04 


Suspension 


-.09 -.11 -.08 -.04 


01 -.01 


.11 


.09 


Grade Point 










Average 


-.12'-' -.01 -.09 .07 


01 .07 


.09 


.07 


Academic Rating 


-.14* .12 -.03 .09 


02 .04 


.07 


. 06 . , 


Social Rating 


-.09 .11 .09 .00 


14* .02 


.11 


.03 

• 


Achievement 


-.07 -.03 ' -.14 -.06 


09 ^ .18* 


.13 


.04 




n 

\, / 


o 
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Table 25 ^ 
Correlatiqns of School-Home Discrepancies 



i 


With School 


Outcomes 






t 


For 32 


Greek 


Students 
















• 


/ 


/ 


/ 

aO 




-"J 


Attendance 


- .05 


.08 


-.21 


.08 


.04 


Suspension .-^ 


-.23 


.11 


.34* 


.04 


-.06 


Grade Point 












Average 


.18 


.07 


-.09 


.03 


.09 

t 


Academic Rating 


— • u o 


1 i 


-00 ' - 


.12 


-i.l4 


Social Rating 


.03 


.oi 


.11 


.11 


-.04 


Achievement 


-.03 


.24 


-.20 


.14 


.21 
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Table 26 



Correlations /of Schodl-^Home Discrepancies 
With School Outcomes 
For 31 Irish-Italian Students 



J" 



/ / / 

V <i\ ^ 



AttendcUice 


-.08 


-.05 


.20 


.20 


-.02 


.13 


.18 

r 


.02 


Suspension 


.18 


il9 . 


-.13 


-.00 


-.22 


.05 


-.2i 


.09 


Grade Point 
Average 


.23 


.29* 


.20 


.32* 


.40* 


.32* 


.211 


.03 


Academic Rating 


.23 


,.27 


.02 


.19 


.43** 


.31* 


.07| 


-.03o 


Social Rating 


.14 


.17 


- .'18 


.17 


.40* 


.46** 


.05 


-.09 


■5 ■ 

Achievement 


-.09 


.06 


-.06 


.10 


.23 . 


-.06 


-.16 


-.29 
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Table 28 



Multiple Correlations of Outcomes With 
Control Variables Home and School Climate 



/ ' / / /> 



Background 

Variables .33** , .26** .23** .13 .22** .18** 

Background and 

Home Climate .43** .29** ,29** .19 .32** .26** 

Background . ' ■ ^ 

Home and School .51** .32** .36** .21 .36** .34** 



Background 

Variables .33** .26** .23** .13 .22** .18" 

Background amd 

School Climate .45** .30** .32** .17 .31** . .33" 

Background, 

School, and Home .51** .32** .35** .21 .36** .34" 
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Table 29 

Correlations of School Climate an^^ School Outcomes: 
uncontrolled. Controlled for Backijround, and Controlled for Background, and Home Climate 



Grade Point 









Absence 


Suspensions 


Average 


Academic Rating 


Social Rating 




. r 








"b 




r 


^B 




r 


"b 




r 


"^B 




r 


^B 




Coiiununity 


.15*« 


.12** 


.11** 


-.12** 


-.12** 


-.11** 


-.14** 


-.13** 


-.13** 


.00 


-.01 


-.01 


.15** 


.13** 


.10** 


.19** 


.10** 


.14** 


Access 


.05 


.03 


.02 


-.06* 


-.07* 


-.05 


-.06* 


-.05 


-.03 


.04 


.04 


.03 


.17** 


.16** 


.12** 


.20** 


.19** 


.14** 


Iiivolvemcnt 


-.05 


-.05 


-.04 


-.07* 


-.00** 


-.06* 


-.10** 


-.10** 


-.10** 


.03 


.CI 


.02 


.12** 


.11** 


.10** 


.IB** 


.10** 


.14** 


Rqiial TrC'itmcnt 


.12** 


.10** 


.08** 


-.07* 


-.tf5 


-.03 


-.06* 


-.05 


-.03 


.00 


.01 


-.01 


.16** 


.14** 


.11** 


.20** 


.19** 


.16** 


Groupings 


-.06* 


-.06* 


-.05 ^ 


-.04 


-.04 


-.04 


.00** 


.07* 


.07* 


-.03 


-.03 


-.02 


.00 


.01 


.01 


.03 


.04 


-.02 


Learn Vng 


.12** 


.09** 


.07* 


-.00** 


-.06* 


-.04 


-.10** 


-.09** 


-.06* 


.03 


'.03 


.00 


.10** 


.17** 


.12** 


.23** 


.22** 


.17** 




.20** 


.15** 


.16** 


-.05 


-.05 


-.03 


-.06* 


-;06* 


-.03 


.04*^ . 05 


.04 


.16** 


.14** 


.10** 


.17** 


.15** 


.10** 


Goal Direction 


.13** 


.11** 


.11** 


-.10** 


-.09** 


-.00** 


-.04 


-.04 ^ 


-.02 


.05 


.05 


.04 


.12** 


.12** 


.07* 


.10** 


.17** 


.12** 


Challenge 


.II** 


.10** 


.10** 


-.06* 


-.07* 


-.07* 


-.06* 


-.06* 


-.06* 


-.02 


-.01 


-.02 


.10** 


.09** 


.07* 


.14** 


.14** 


.10** 


Problems *" 


.07* 


.06* 


.06* 


-*:69** 


-.10** 


-.09** 


-.01 


-.02 


-.00 


-.06* 


.Of.* 


.05 


.11** 


.11** 


.00** 


.14** 


.14** 


.10** 


Order 


.12** 


.12** 


.00** 


-.07* 


-.07* 


-.06* 


-.11** 


-.11** 


-.10** 


.00 


.01 


-.00 


.16** 


.15** 


.11** 


.19** 


.10** 


.14** 


Options 


.00** 


.06* 


.03 


-.05 


-.04 


-.02 


-.09** 


-.09** 


-.05 


.00 


.01 


.00 


.06* 


.04 


.01 


.10** 


.09** 


.04 


Influence 


-.08** 


-.00** 


-.07* 


-.02 


-.04 


-.03 


-.07* 


-.07* 


-.07* 


.01 


.01 


.00 


.03 


.04 


.04 


.09** 


.09** 


.07* 
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Table 30 



Correlations of Home Climate and School Outcomes 
Uhcontrolled, Controlled for Background^ and Controlled -for Background and School Climate 



CohesivenoBs 
Commun lea t ion 
Involvement 
Kthnicity 
Equity 

School Learning ' 

Out of School Learning 

Aspirations 

Maturity 

Problems 

Struoture 

Influence 

External Relations. 



Achievement 



B 
.03 



r 
.02 

.06* .01 

.06* .03 

.03 -.02 

.,00 -.,02 -.04 

.16** .to** — res 



B,S 
-.08** 

-.03 

-.01 

-.05 



.20** .14** .08** 

.25** .19** .14** 

.18** ,.17** .14** 

»06* .03 -.02 

.01 .02 -.00 

.04 .01 -.03 

.03 .00 -.05 



A bsence 
^B 



-.09** -.06* 
-.05 -.05 



-.11** 
-.07* 
-.04 
-.11** 



-.02 

-.06* 

-.05 

-.03 

-.07* 



.03 
.02 
.07* 



-.11** -.07* 
-.07* -.04 



-.01 
-.05 
-.02 
-.02 
L.04 



B,S 
.04 



.01 
07* -.05 



-.01 
.01 
-.07* 
-.06* 
-.03 
.00 
-.03 
.00 
.01 
-.03 



Suspensions 



B 

-.10** -.07* 
-.09** -.04 
-.11** -.06 
-.Ob** -.04 
-.00 -.03 
-.11** -.07* 
-.13** -.06* 
-.14?** -.04 
-.06* -.01 
-.04' -.05 
-.02 -.02 
-.03 .02 
-.06* .04 



B,S 
-.04 

-.01 

-.04 

-.01 

.01^ 
-.07* 
-.06* 
-.03 
-.00 
-.03 ^ 
-.00 

.01 
-.03 



Grade Point 
A verage 



r 
.04 
.04 
.06* 
.06* 
.01 
.04 
.04 



D 

.OS 

.04 

.06* 

.06* 

.01 

.03 

.04 



.06* .07* 
-.04 -.05 
-.04 -.03 
.06* .05 
.00 .01 
.03 .03 



B,S 
.04 

.03 

.05 

.04 

.00 

.03 

-.03 

. .06* 

-.05 

-.04 

.04 

.00 

.02 



Acadoreic Rating 

.13** .10** .06* 

.10** .10** .04 

.11** .09** .04; 

.12** .09** .04 

.10** .10** .04 

.14** .11** .08** 

;17** .14** .JO** 

.23** .21** .1.8** 

.07* .08** .07* 

.09** .17* .04 

.09** .08** .05 

.12** .10** .06 

.11** .10*** .15 



Social Rating 

/ 

.16** .15** .01^** 

.11** .12** .05 

.12** .11** .04 

.11** .11** .05 

.14** .13** .06* 

.09** .06* .03 

.15** .11** .06* 

.14** .12** .08** 

.03 .Of4 .02 

.10** .09** .04 

.06* .07* .02 

.12** .12** .06* 

.11** .10** .04 , 
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